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At  the  last  Annual  Convention  a  resolution  was  passed 
Mjuesting  the  Executive  Committee  to  present  to  the  Locals 
>r  consideration  some  co-operative  system  for  the  market- 
ig-  of  all  farm  produce. 

Following  the  Convention,  the  "Executive  appointed  a  Mar- 
eting  Committee,  with  sub-committees  on  Grain  Marketing, 
leat  and  L,ivestoc'<  Marketing  and  Co-operative  Marketing. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
ommittees  to  be  called  together;  but  a  great  deal  of  anxious 
lought  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  co-operative  mar- 
eting  by  some  of  the  members.  And  recently  the  v*Titer, 
s  chairman  of  the  general  committee,  and  Mr.  S.  Lunn,  the 
lairman  of  the  co-operative  sub-committee,  spent  a  day  in 
inference,  with  a  view  to  placing  something  before  the 
lembers  for  consideration  and  criticism,  in  order  that  when 
le  committees  get  together  during  the  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
ral  Board  in  July  there  may  be  something  defl- 
ate available  as  a  basis  for  action. 

The  suggestions  made  in  this  article  are  the 
3sult  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  ideas  of  Mr 
;unn  and  the  writer.  They  are  entirely  personal, 
nd  in  no  sense  official. 

^HE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  fact  that  there  are  about  fifty  U.  F.  A.  Dis- 
rict  Associations  engaged  in  trading  activities  at 
he  present  time,  and  that  their  number  is  being 
!onstantly  augmented,  not  to  mention  the  numer- 
lus  letters  and  enquiries  received  by  the  writer 
md  Mr.  Lunn,  is  evidence  of  the  general  desire  of 
/che  farmers  to  undertake  the  marketing  of  their 
j  produce  on  a  co-operative  basis.    Many  of  these 
District  Associations  are  doing  good  work,  but 
I  their  efforts  are  largely  futile,  as  their  scope  is 
car  too  small.   Moreover,  they  are  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that,  lacking  co-operation  between  the 
associations  in  disposing  of  the  produce  committed 
to  them  by  their  members,  they  are  in  competition 
with  each   other   as   well   as   with   the   private  trader. 

One  of  the  basic  -  principles  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting is  that  control  of  the  product  must  be  re- 
tained ^mtil  it  reaches  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ultimate 
cr  .)  This  is  obviously  impossible  with  fifty  or  more 

small  or,;anizations  all  working  independently  of  each  other 
and  necessarily  more  or  less  in  competition. 

These  existing  associations  can  very  well  be  absorbed  into 
a  Province-wide  organization,  however,  and   used   as  the 
Jnucleus  for  a  really  effective    marketing    medium.  Such 
fl semi-co-operative  organizations  as  the  Alberta  Government 
[Egg  and  Poultry  Service,  some  of  the  creameries,  grain  and 
stoc\  marketing  companies,  etc.,  might  also  be  reorganized 
and  1-aken  over,  , 
THE  U.  F.  A.'S  POSITION 

->  iough  the  U.  F.  A.  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
launching  the  trading  association,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that  membership  in 
the  trading  association  should  be  confined  to  U.  F.  A.  mera- 
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bers.  To  be  effective  the  association  must  control  the  great- 
est possible  volume  of  each  line  of  products  handled.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  many  Alberta  farmers  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  F.  A.  at  the  present  moment,  and  any  attempt 
to  force  them  into  it  in  order  that  they  might  participate  in 
the  trading  association  would  only  have  the  effect  of  injur- 
ing both  organizations.  A  better  policy  will  be  to  get  them 
into  the  trading  association  and  trust  that  the  resultant 
benefits  will  draw  them  into  the  parent  association  later. 

THE  PLAN 

An  essential  feature  of  co-operative  marketing  is  that  the 
organization  shall  be  upon  a  commodity  basis.  There  should 
be  a  separate  medium  handling  each  separate  product,  or  at 
any  rate  handling  only  such  products  as  are  similar  in 
nature  and  pass  through  the  same  channels  on  their  way  to 
the  consumer.  Hogs  and  eggs,  for  example,  could 
not  with  advantage  be  grouped  together,  although 
wheat  and  oats  might. 

In  a  Province  such  as  ours,  however,  with  our 
small  and  relatively  scattered  rural  communities, 
and  with  the  majority  of  our  farmers  handling  a 
great  variety  of  products,  a  separate  marketing 
association  for  each  product  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  there  be  only  one 
association  formed  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
that  association  be  divided  into  four  departments 
liandling  respectively: 

1.  Grains. 

2.  Livestock  and  dressed  meats. 

3.  Dairy  produce,  poultry  and  eggs. 

4.  Hay,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc.  . 
The  association  should  be  a  non-profit  making, 

co-operative  association,  incorporated  under  a 
special  Act,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  at 
the  present  time  which  just  fits  the  requirements. 
The  gathering  in  of  produce  would  be  done  by 
brancnes  of  the  parent  organization,  formed 
wherever  local  opinion  favored  such  action,  pref- 
erably in  districts  tributary  to  common  shipping 
points. 

The  mapping  out  of  the  Province  into  districts  suitable 
for  the  formation  of  branches  would  be  a  scientific  way  of 
planning  this  part  of  the  work.  But  such  a  plan  would 
almost  surely  find  itself  in  conflict  with  local  sentiment,  and 
community  of  interests  rather  than  geographical  location 
would  be  a  far  safer  guide  in  the  formation  of  the  branches.' 
MANAGEMENT 

These  branches  should  be  grouped  together  into  district 
associations,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  U.  F.  A.  Con- 
stituency Associations,  which  would  meet  periodically.  The 
branches  would  send,  say,  two  representatives  to  meetings 
of  the  district  associations.  The  district  associations  would 
elect  representatives  to  the  board  which  would  be  required 
for  the  government  of  the  main  body  and  this  central  board 
would  appoint  an  executive  committee  for  the  control  of  each 
(Continued  on  page  9). 
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SHIP   YOUR   CREAM  DIRECT 


You  make  no  mistake  when  you  ship  your  Cream  to 

p.  BURNS  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 


The 


CALGARY 


"AVhere  You  Get  a  Square  Deal.' 


EDMONTON 


All  the  directors  and  other  officials  of  the  Board  During  the  last  four  years  they  have  been  trying 

are  practical  farmers.  They  understand  conditions  to  give  the  service  they  would  like  to  have  received 
in  Alberta.  themselves. 

We  want  your  help  to  make  this  the  BIGGEST  and  STRONGEST  and  BEST  Hail  Insurance  Organization  in 
the  Province.   If  you  have  never  insured  with  us  before,  try  us  this  year. 
YOUR  MUNICIPAL  SECRETARY  IS  READY  TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  APPLICATION  ANY  TIME. 

THE   HAIL   INSURANCE  BOARD 
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The  Story  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers' 

Association 


Aaron  Sapiio  Describes  the  History  and  Achievements  of  a  Producers'  Organization  Which  Raised  the  Stan- 
dard of  Living  of  Tobacco  Growers  in  Seven  States — An  Address  Before  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  of  Minneapolis 


It  is  rather  evident  that  all  through 
the  Northwest  there  is  a  condition  of 
desperation  among  your  farmers.  They 
do  not  know  what  has  been  happening  to 
them,  and  they  cannot  quite  understand 
why  they  get  what  they  think  is  a  small 
price  for  their  products,  and  they  have 
been  in  that  state  for  quite  a  few  years. 
The  worst  discontent  in  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  farming  population  is 
concerned,  is  in  your  territory,  not  only 
the  worst  discontent,  but  the  greatest 
desperation.  It  is  a  desperation  that 
takes  the  form  not  merely  oi  things  that 
may  sound  to  some  of  us  wild  at  times, 
but  a  desperation  that  has  taken  the 
form  of  attempting  all  kinds  of  irra- 
tional remedies  for  the  troubles  that  con- 
front your  farmers. 
NO  ENLIGHTENMENT  FROM 
BUSINESS  LEADERS 

Those  men  have  needed  real  leader- 
ship. They  have  suggested  this  and  they 
have  suggested  that,  but  pretty  nearly 
everything  that  has  been  suggested  by 
them,  or  by  their  natural  leaders,  has  ~ 
been  met  with  a  real  frost,  if  not  worse, 
in  your  real  cities.  Your  farmers  in 
this  territory  have  been  blindly  stagger- 
ing around  to  try  to  understand  their 
own  situation,  but  somehow  yoji  have 
failed  to  give  them  an  interpretation  of 
their  own  relationship  to  trade. 

They  have  quoted  to  me  any  number  of 
times  that  all  they  get  out  of  the  leaders 
in  this  district  is  that  "supply  and  de- 
mand fix  the  price."  They  tell  me  that 
no  leader  has  yet  told  them  anything 
about  the  movable  parts  of  supply  and 
demand;  about  time  and  place,  in  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  have 
told  me  that  they  have  come  to  town  and 
have  talked  with  the  big  bankers  and 
talked  to  leading  merchants,  and  that  in 
every  case  they  have  felt  that  those  men 
are  completely  and  far  away  from  their 
interests. 

And  so  your  growers  in  this  territory, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be,  and  they 
are  by  comparison,  probably  the  finest 
group  of  farmers  in  the  entire  United 
States,  have  gone  wild,  and  they  have 
followed  leaders  '  who  promised  them 
things,  instead  of  the  leaders  who  might 
have  explained  things.  Now  you  are 
facing  in  this  Northwest  a  whole  farm 
population  that  is  discontented,  that  is 
willing  to  take  a  rash  type  of  leadership, 
and  that  is  willing  to  risk  everything  in 
this  country  for  some  quick  emergency 
remedy,  just  because  you  men  are  not 
bringing  to  them  a  commercial  type  of 
leadership  which  might  put  them  in  ac- 
cord with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 


FOREWORD 

Believing  that  efficient  marketing  of 
farm  products  Is  not  only  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  farmers  but  that  it 
Is  an  imperative  necessity  to  Indus- 
trial stability  and  general  economic 
prosperity,  "The  U.  F.  A."  committee 
has  decided  to  publish  in  pamphlet 
form  an  address  by  Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro. 
The  address  was  delivered  recently 
before  a  large  gathering  of  business 
men  at  Minneapolis.  We  hope  that 
every  reader  of  "The  U.  F.  A."  will 
read  and  study  It  carefully,  and  then 
induce  someone  else  who  is  interested 
in  better  conditions  to  read  It  also. 

We  all  hope  to  have  a  wheat  board 
to  sell  the  1923  crop,  but  there  are 
few,  If  any  of  us  who  do  not  believe 
that  a  co-operative  pool  system  will 
be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem 
of  marketing  our  farm  products.  In 
the  Judgment  of  many,  this  is  by  far 
the  most  important  question  we  are 
facing  today,  and  the  subject  should 
be  studied  most  carefully  and  fully. 
Until  this  question  Is  solved,  indus- 
trial stability  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity are  Impossible. 

H.  W.  WOOD. 


They  follow  politics,  they  follow  sta- 
bilization plans;  every  single  wild  move- 
ment in  the  American  farili  today  finds 
its  greatest  support  with  the  Northwest 
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farmer.  You  can  go  South,  you  can  go 
West,  you  can  go  East,  and  you  cannot 
find  any  group  of  farmers  as  ready  t6 
respond  to  something  wholly  illogical, 
something  wholly  illusory,  as  you  can 
find  in  the  farmers  of- this  section. 

If  I  were  to  speak  in  terms  of  blame — 
which  I  do  not  want  to  do — I  would  say 
that  the  blame  does  Inot  rest  at  the  door 
of  the  farmers,  and  I  would  say  that  it 
does  not  rest  at  the  door  of  the  few 
farm  leaders  who  have  been  thinking  of 
a  way  out  of  their  desperate  circumstan- 
ces, because  most  of  those  leaders  are 
earnest,  even  if  they  are  wrong;  I  would 
say,  if  I  were  placing  blame,  that  some 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  men  who 
know,  and,  knovdng  the  facts,  keep 
silent  because  it  interferes  with  their 
self-interest  to  give  this  assistance  to 
the  farmers. 

FARMING  DISTINCT  FROM 
OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  men  one  view- 
point which  may  perhaps  explain  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  farmer.  And 
let  me  explain  it  in  the  hope  that  you 
men  will  take  it  and,  if  it  seems  right 
to  you,  will  begin  to  apply  it  to  the  con- 
ditions in  your  own  Northwest.  You 
have  said  "supply  and  demand"  to  the 
farmer,  and  that  is  all  on  the  subject. 
You  have  said  to  the  farmer:  "We  get 
along  in  our  business  without  asking 
other  groups  to  come  in,  why  cannot  you 
do  it  in  your  business?"  But  have  you 
ever  pointed  out  to  the  farmer  that  his 
business  is  just  as  distinctive  from  other . 
industries  as  distinctive  things  can  pos- 
sibly be?  Have  you  ever  pointed  out  to 
him  that  all  of  your  production  is 
founded  on  group  production,  and  all 
your  distribution  on  group  distribution, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  successfully  you 
cannot  get  along  without  group  capital? 
The  state  has  everywhere  created  the 
corporation  as  an  artificial  thing  so  you 
can  get  money  together  and  have  a  lim- 
ited risk  and  then  produce  as  a  group 
and  then  sell  as  a  group. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this  group 
selling,  group  distribution,  is  always  a 
group  problem?  You  cannot  market 
your  flour,  you  cannot  market  automo- 
biles or  anything  else  intelligently  with- 
out the  absorbing  power  of  the  market, 
without  knowing  what  your  competitors 
are  producing  and  selling'  against  you; 
without  knowing  all  factors  that  depend 
upon  the  other  fellow  more  than  they  do 
upon  yourself. 

Group  production,  group  capital,  group 
distribution-— those   sre  the  distinctive 
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things  of  normal  industry  today.  Those 
are  the  things  on  which  you  men  have 
built  up  your  great  business.  Those  are 
the  things  which  have  made  you  leaders 
of  the  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota  and  Montana.  Farm- 
ing is  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  of 
group  production.  The  one  peculiar 
characteristic  of  farming  is  individual 
production.  Every  man  of  you  not  only 
recognizes  this  as  a  fact,  but  every  man 
of  you  recognizes  it  as  an  ideal.  Every 
man  of  you  dreams  of  the  country  as  a 
great,  happy  country,  settled  by  individ- 
ual farmers,  their  farms  ran  by  their 
o'wn  proprietors.  Farms,  not  run  by  ab- 
sentee landlords,  but  farms  where  the 
farmer  owns  the  fai-m  and  conducts  it 
as  an  indi\idual  unit  of  national  prog- 
ress. 

REAL  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  FARMER 

That  has  been  the  ideal  for  many, 
many  years,  and  all  of  you  now  know 
that'  the  characteristic  of  farming  is 
individual  production.  What,  then,  is 
the  real  problem  of  the  farmer?  The 
problem  is,  how  can  the  farmer  take 
the  products  of  individual  production 
and  fit  them  into  a  system  of  group 
finance  and  group  financing?  He  never 
can  do  it  when  he  sells  his  own  product 
as  an  individual.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
take  his  things  to  the  market,  and, 
blindly  and  unintelligently,  take  them  to 
the  first  man  who  will  buy  them. 

He  is  pushed  by  his  debts,  he  is  pushed 
by  his  creditors;  he  does  not  know  how 
to  guess  and  he  does  not  know  how  to 
calculate.  He  has  his  wheat,  he  has  his 
cotton;  he  knows  it  is  harvested  once  a 
year,  to  be  used  all  through  the  twelve 
months.  He  doesn't  have  any  conception 
of  world  conditions  on  it  and  he  blindly 
throws  it  on  the  nxarket,  each  one  man 
against  the  other  man,  and  he  breaks  his 
own  price  by  dumping.  Dijmping  is 
characteristic  of  individual  selling  by  the 
farmer;  and  the  individual  farmer  must 
dump,  because  no  single  farmer  can 
ever  solve  the  group  problem  of  market- 
ing. •• 

Now,  what  have  you  done  to  try  to 
bridge  that  over,  to  try  to  show  the 
farmer  that  his  great  difficulty  is  to  take 
his  indi%'idual  products  and  to  feed  them 
into  a  system  of  group  marketing?  Nay, 
you  men  have  not  shown  him  any  way 
out.  You  have  made  it  a  perfectly  easy 
thing  for  smooth-tongued  politicians  to 
go  to  the  farmer  and  promise  him  any- 
thing because  he  had  no  analysis  of  his 
own  situatioTi  so  that  he  could  tell  the 
true  from  the  false.  "Why,  if  you  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain  to  the  farm- 
ers exactly  what  their  problem  was  then 
they  would  gradually  have  sought  a  solu- 
tion without  falling  for  such  ridiculous 
things  as  price  stabilization  and  new 
political  parties  and  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ment action.  They  would  have  found  an 
economic  remedy  for  an  economic  prob-_ 
lem,  just  as  the  farmer  has  found  them 
in  California  and  other  sections  of  the 
world  where  co-operative  marketing  has 
been  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 

If  there  is  a  way  out  for  the  farmer 
the  way  is  not  politics,  and  the  way  is 
not  violence,  and  the  way  is  not  indig- 
nation, and  the  way  is  not  getting  on 
your  knees,  asking  the  govemment  to 
treat  you  like  a  charity  patient  or  to  do 
things  for  you  that  it  would  not  do  for 
other  industries.  The  way  that  has  been 
found  is  the  formation  of  co-operative 
marketing  aBsociations,  to  sell  the  pro- 
ducts which  are  produced  by  individual 


effort  and  getting  the  growers  to  act 
as  a  group  and  thus  enabling  them  as  a 
group  to  solve  the  problem  of  group 
marketing. 

TOOK  EIGHTEEN  YEARS 
TO  FIND  OUT 

And  men,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it 
works.  It  works  with  oranges.  It  took 
them  eighteen  years  to  find  out  how  to 
make  it  work  even  for  oranges.  It  works 
for  twenty-two  different  commodities  in 
the  state  of  California  alone.  They  are 
handling  more  than  $260,000,000  worth 
of  products  each  year  on  a  pure  co- 
operative marketing  basis.  They  have 
handled,  since  1910,  more  than  two  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  products^  on  this 
basis.  Who?  The  farmers,  organized 
in  big  -commodity  marketing  organiza- 
tions. 

You,  you  farmers  in  Minnesota,  you 
organized  co-operatives  first  and  you 
organized  them  all  wrong.  You  organ- 
ized them  on  a  local  basis.  Local  organ- 
ization is  right  for  manufacturing,  right 
for  receiving,  for  grading,  for  packing, 
but  it  is  absolutely  wrong  for  farmers' 
marketing  activities.  You  let  your 
farmers  copy  the  consumers'  store  sys- 
tem of  England,  thinking  they  were, 
working  co-operative  marketing.  For 
over  sixty  years  they  have  been  building 
a  wrong  type  of  co-operative  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  while  you  business  men, 
who  certainly  must  have  knovra  better, 
did  not  observe,  or  observing,  kept  your 
silence. 

Why,  in  California,  from  1886  to  1904, 
we  staggered  along  with  these  little 
locals,  each  one  dumping  against  the 
other,  and  none  of  them  able  to  do  mer- 
chandizing. Finally  we  found  the  truth 
— that  you  had  to  organize  the  commod- 
ity as  far  as  you  could — and  they  have 
organized  the  commodity.  You  can  just 
feed  it  out  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
as  those  markets  can  absorb  it,  and  do 
merchandizing  with  raw  farm  crops  just 
as  you  do  merchandizing  vdth  flour,  with 
automobiles,  with  everything  else  that  is 
sold  around  this  country. 

We  have  not  done  any  miracles  with 
co-operative  marketing.  We  have  simply 
applied  your  'business  principles  to  the 
farm,  and  we  have  made  them  work.  Oh, 
yes,  in  California,  we  never  started  a 
single  movement  but  that  somebody 
stood  on  the  sidelines  and  said,  "Yes,  it 
vdll  work  with  oranges,  but  it  won't 
work  with  beans.  It  will  work  with 
beans  but  it  won't  work  v^rith  almonds.  It 
vdll  work  with  almonds  but  it  won't  work 
with  peaches,  or  eggs;  it  won't  work 
with  nrilk,  and  it  won't  work  with  straw- 
berries, and  it  won't  work  with  barley." 
Why,  men,  every  time  we  start  at  these 
movements  we  have  the  great  dealers, 
the  men  who  Jiad  the  experience,  stand 
on  the  sidelines  and  sneer  at  us  and  tell 
us  that  it  will  work  with  everything  else 
except  the  pet  thing  that  hits  their 
pocketbooks. 

INTELLIGENT,  SCIENTIFIC 
MARKETING 

But  co-operative  marketing  has  yetto 
record  its  first  commodity  failure  in 
California.  It  has  yet  to  record  that 
commodity  marketing  will  not  work  with 
any  type  of  product  which  is  presented 
to  it.  Why  ?  Because  we  are  doing  with 
farming  .simply  wh^t  you  have  done 
with  your  business.  We  have  studied 
your  methods  of  business.  We  saw  that 
you  did  not  manufacture  flour  and  then 
have  every  little  stockholder  in  your 
concern,  or  in  your  corporation,  take  his 
3hare  of  flour  and  throw  it  on  the  mar- 


ket as  he  likes.  We  know  that  you  mar-j 
ket  together.  You  market  your  flouif- 
and  you  have  one  policy  for  selling  that 
flour  all  over  the  United  States,  study- 
ing the  markets  that  can  take  it,  adver- 
tising to  get  them  to  use  more  of  your 
product.  You  market  your  stuff.  You 
send  it  to  the  markets  that  will  absorb 
it  at  a  fair  price,  you  adjust  your  price 
to  the  demand,  and  every  bit  of  it  is 
done  by  experts  who  represent  all  the 
stockholders  sitting  in  the  main  office. 
And  yet  some  of  you  sit  back  and  say 
it  can't  be  done.  Now,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  not  only  it  has  been  done,  but  it  has 
been  done  in  places  other  than  Califor- 
nia. They  always  said  that  we  could  do 
it  there  because  we  had  specialty  crops. 
Well,  cotton  is  not  a  specialty  crop,  and 
the  cotton  men  are  co-operating  today. 
More  than  $250,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
is  being  handled  co-operatively  today. 
Tobacco,  is  that  a  specialty  crop?  You 
would  not  think  so  if  you  knew  that  to- 
bacco is  raised  in  this  country  by  more 
than  300,000  families,  and  that  out  of 
the  300,000  more  than  230,000  are  today 
organized,  selling  their  tobacco  through 
five  distinct  tobacco  associations.  It  does 
not  woA  merely  in  California.  It  works 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  it  has  been 
tried.  It  does  not  work  merely  on  per- 
ishables. It  works  with  perishables,  it 
works  with  semi-perishables,  and  it 
works  with  non-perishables. 

HAS  WORKED  UNDER 
ALL  CONDITIONS 

It  works  with  commodities  of  which 
California  has  a  monopoly.  It  works 
with  things  like  eggs,  of  which  Califor- 
nia produces  less  than  four  per  cent,  of 
the  products  of  the  Union.  It  worked 
before  the  war,  it  worked  during  the 
war,  and  it  has  worked  since  the  war. 
It  has  worked  in  all  kinds  of  credit  con- 
ditions; it  has  worked  with  things  that 
needed  no  financing;  it  has  worked  with 
things  that  needed  huge  financing,  and 
it  has  worked  with  things  that  have  been 
fought  bitterly  from  the  beginning  of 
the  organization,  and  it  has  worked 
where  the  whole  continent  and  all  the 
trade  helped  us  organize.  There  is  not 
a  type  of  commodity  on  which  co-opera- 
tive marketing  will  not  work  if  given  a 
test  by  the  growers,  and  if  given  some 
intelligent  support  by  the  merchants 
and  the  bankers  and  the  leaders  of  the 
community. 

STORY  OF  HURLEY 
TOBACCO  GROWERS 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  the  real  truth  of 
co-operative  marketing  more  by  telling 
you  a  story  than  anything  else,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  telling 
you  the  story  of  the^  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association.  Burley  tobacco 
isTaised  by,  I  should  say,  90,000  families 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  a  tiny  little 
strip  of  Illinois.  And  it  is  raised  by  the 
family,  too,  not  just  by  the  farmers,  be- 
cause they  have  to  send  their  wives  and 
their  children  out  to  help  them  raise  the 
tobacco.  And  one  of  the  pet  things  that 
they  make  their  wives  and  children  do  is 
to  pick  the  big  tobacco  worms  off  of  the 
tobacco  leaves — great  big  worms,  six 
inches  long — they  look  like  young  snakes. 
And  that  is  the  particular  job  they  give 
to  the  women  and  children  on  these  to- 
bacco farms.  Tobacco  raising  is  no  joke. 
For  ten  years  these  tobacco  raising  fami- 
lies have  averaged  an  income  of  $339  a 
year— per  fam.ily — and  you  cannot  raise 
good  Americans  on  $33?  ^  year. 
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And  what  was  their  system  of  selling 
tobacco?  Burley  tobacco,  I  have  said, 
was  raised  hy  about  90,000  families, 
with  a  very  small  family  income.  How 
was  it  sold?  Well,  the  Byrley  tobacco 
grower  would  grow  it  and  dry  it  and 
divide  it  up  into  three  grades.  When  he 
thought  it  was  in  good  trim  he  would 
bring  it  into  a  town  to  sell.  He  would 
bring  it  into  towns  where  there  were 
warehouses,  and  there  were  warehouses 
in  86  towns  in  the  Burley  area;  and  these 
warehouses  were  great  big  buildings, 
with  baskets,  and  the  farmer  would  put 
his  particular  tobacco  in  a  basket  and 
they  would  arrange  the  baskets  in  long 
rows  up  and  down  the  warehouses,  and 
the  buyers  for  the  big  four  tobacco  com- 
panies and  some  smaller  buyers  and 
some  speculators,  whom  they  irrever- 
ently called  "pin-hookers,"  would  walk 
up  and  down  these  great  rows  and  say 
they  were  bidding  against  each  other  for 
the  tobacco. 

You  can  imagine  how  much  bidding 
against  each  other  was  being  done,  be- 
cause if  you  and  I  were  those  buyers  you 
would  never  need  to  tell  me,  outside, 
what  your  limit  was,  because  I  would  tell 
it  to  you  after  the  first  few  sales  and 
you  would  tell  me  mine.  However,  they 
would  do  this  so-called  auction  sale  all 
up  and  down  these  rows  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  four  seconds,  15  sales  a  min- 
ute; and  during  that  period  of  four  sec- 
onds they  were  supposed  to  be  grading, 
as  well  as  buying  that  tobacco. 

HISTORY  OF  A  BASKET 
OF  TOBACCO  , 

I  question  very  much  whether  that 
grading  was  real.  I  questioned  it.  So  I 
had  them  sell  one  basket  of  tobacco  ten 
times  one  morning.  We  sold  it  in  the 
first  row  and  changed  the  tag;  we  sold 
it  in  the  second  row  and  then  we  sold  it 
in  the  third  row,  right  across  the  floor. 
And  we  got  pi'ices  ranging  from  8  cents 
to  28  cents  a  pound.  The  same  man  who 
paid  28  cents  for  it  had  already  bought 
it  for  11  cents  a  pound.  So  we  began 
to  realize  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
chance  of  that  tobacco  being  intelli- 
gently graded  as  far  as  buyers  were 
concerned.  We  knew  that  they  knew 
how  to  grade,  but  apparently  they  were 
not  telling  all  they  knew  to  the  grower, 
and  the  growers  would  have  to  take 'the 
price.  The  growers  would  not  know 
whether  the  crop  was  one  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  or  two  hundred  million 
pounds.  They  would  not  know  whether 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  was  in 
the  field  for  twenty  million  pounds  or 
thirty  million  pounds.  They  would  not 
know  whether  Reynolds  was  in  the  field 
for  forty  million  pounds  or  sixty  million 
pounds.  They  would  not  know  whether 
Liggett  &  Meyers  wanted  fifty  million 
or  twenty  million  pounds.  They  had  no 
conception  of  the  absorbing  power  of 
their  specific  markets.  They  didn't  know 
the  buying  power  of  their  consumer. 
They  would  stand  there  and  see  that  to- 
bacco go,  at  an  average  for  the  years  of 
1920-1921,  of  less  than  8  to  10  cents  a 
pound,  depending  on  the  grade. 

Well,  they  didn't  have  to  take  the 
price  if  they  didn't  like  the  bid.  All 
they  had  to  do  would  be  to  go  outside 
and  say,  "I  won't  take  that,"  and  sleep 
in  their  wagons  over  night,  and  eat  the 
sandwich  they  brought  from  home,  and 
stay  another  day.  They  would  be  there 
the  next  day.  Well,  they  would  not  have 
to  take  that  price,  either.  All  they  had 
to  do  was  to  sleep  in  the  wagon  a  second 
time,  eat  another  sandwich.  And  on  the 
third  day  they  would  have  to  sell,  be- 


cause they  simply  could  not  hold  out. 
They  had  no  means  of  borrowing  money. 
The  crop  lien  had  to  be  paid;  the  coun- 
try merchant  was  pushing  them,  the 
landlord  was  pushing  them;  they  had  to 
sell.  And  they  went  home  with  a  few 
cents  in  their  hands  and  spent  most  of 
that  in  paying  their  debts  in  a  country 
store,  and  then  stored  up  a  heart  full  of 
hate  against  the  blind  system  that  some- 
how made  them  work  all  year  in  produ- 
cing the  crop  and  yet  left  them  at  the 
end  practically  without  funds  enough  to 
keep  their  families  on  any  kind  of  living 
basis  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

GROWERS  DESPERATE; 
ACTION  IMPERATIVE 

Then  they  got  more  desperate  and 
more  desperate,  and  at  the  end  of  1920 
and  the  beginning  of  1921  there  was  a 
feeling  that  everything  was  not  right  in 
Kentucky.  Merchants  went  up  to  see 
Judge  Bingham  in  Louisville,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Courier-Journal,  and  they 
said,  "We  are  all  going  broke.  The  grow- 
ers are  not  getting  enough  for  their  to- 
bacco; they  cannot  pay  their  debts  to  us, 
and  we  cannot  pay  our  notes,  and  we  are 
going  broke  unless  something  is  done." 
Country  bankers  went  to  see  Judge 
Bingham,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  real 
leader  in  Kentucky,  and  they  said,  "We 
are  facing  insolvency.  We  owe  money  in 
town.  We  cannot  pay  those  notes  be- 
cause the  merchants  are  not  paying  us 
their  notes.  We  are  going  broke  unless 
something  is  done  in  Kentucky."  News- 
paper^ men  from  the  Httle  towns  came 
to  see  Bingham  and  said,  "Judge  Bing- 
ham, Kentucky  is  on  the  verge  of  a  vol- 
cano. We  do  not  want  another  storm 
like  the  one  in  the  Northwest  down  here 
in  Kentucky.  We  want  something  done 
in  Kentucky  before  these  men  lose  faith 
in  everybody,  before  they  lose  faith  in 
everything  that  sounds  like  economics. 
We  want  something  done  here  before 
Kentucky  goeg  absolutely  to  the  wall." 

So  Judge  Bingham  was  worried.  He 
had  read  about  California,  so  he  went  out 
to  California  and  he  started  to  look  up 
these  growers'  co-operatives  and  came, 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  co-operative  marketing;  that 
maybe  something  could  be  done  for  the 
farmers  in  KenUicky.  He  went  to  New 
York  and  saw  his  friends  there.  He, 
went  back  to  Louisville  and  he  called  a 
conference  of  sixty  leading  citizens  of 
Kentucky — men  like  you.  About  twenty 
of  them  were  farmers,  about  twenty 
were  bankers  and  merchants,  quite  a  few 
of  them  were  tobacco  merchants,  tobacco 
warehousemen — men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  game.  Some  of  them  were  just' 
big  public  leaders.  He  had  the  whole 
matter  of  co-operative  marketing  pre- 
sented to  these  sixty  men.  They  went 
into  an  all-day  session  on  the  subject. 
They  asked  all  kinds  of  questions  of  each 
other.  They  had  all  kinds  of  debates. 
SIGNED  UP  55,000  IN 
LESS  THAN  FIVE  MONTHS 

At  the  end  of  that  day  they  voted  un- 
animously that  co-operative  marketing 
could  work  with  tobacco  just  the  same 
as  it  works  with  other  commodities,  and 
that  they  must  get  Kentucky  growers 
signed  up  for  co-operation.  They  organ- 
ized a  little  committee  of  five  and  told 
these  five  to  choose  a  blgg'^r  cojnmittee 
and  organize  the  Burley  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation.' Judge  Bingham  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  committee 
included  about  half  growers;  the  other 
half  were  merchants,  bankers,  publish- 
ers, men  of  public  interests  and  public 
importance  in  Kentucky.    They  put  on 


a  campaign  to  sign  up  growers,  and  in 
four  and  a  half  months  they  signed  up 
55,710  growers  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 

I  don't  know  if  you  realize  that  that 
was  a  wonderful  feat  in  itself,  because 
these  growers  had  never  heard  of  co- 
operative marketing;  their  bankers  had 
heard  yery  little,  if  anything,  of  it;  the 
merchants  knew  practically  nothing 
about  it.  They  had  to  show,  to  prove  the 
idea,  not  only  to  the  farmers  and  their 
wives,  but  to  all  the  conamercial  leaders, 
the  merchants,  the  bankers,  the  lawyers 
— *ven  the  teachers  and  ministers,  in  all 
these  country  towns  where  Burley  is 
raised.  But  they  did  it.  They  signed 
those  growers  up  to  five-year  contracts 
— strong,  stern  contracts,  under  which 
the  growers  agreed  to  deliver  tobacco  to 
the  association,  giving  the  association  ab- 
solute title,  and  the  association  agreed 
to  grade  it,  to  pool  it  by  grades,  and 
then  to  sell  it  and  to  deduct  only  the  cost 
of  doing  business  and  then  divide  the 
net  profits  among  the  growers,  so  that 
each  one  would  get  the  same  as  the  other 
for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  and 
grade  of  the  product.  The  directors 
would  have  to  be  selected  by  the  grow- 
ers, and  their  tobacco  would  be  in  the 
same  pool  as  that  of  the  growers.  If 
they  wanted  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their 
own  they  would  have  to  get  the  same 
price  for  the  smallest  man  in  the  whole 
association.  That  is  the  famous  internal 
pool  that  California  has  put  on  the  map, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

LONG,  HARSH  CONTRACT 
IS  DRAWN  UP 

The  contract  was  a  long,  harsh  con- 
tract, and  55,710  of  these  growers  signed 
that  contract.  We  did  not  even  have  a 
law  in  Kentucky  under  which  we  could 
organize  an  association,  so  they  enacted 
a  co-operative  marketing  act.  The  gov- 
ernor and  the  legislature — they  were  all 
interested.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the 
session  of  their  legislature  the  governor 
signed  the  co-operative  marketing  act  of 
Kentucky.  Then  they  organized  that  as- 
sociation. They  elected  their  directors. 
The  directors  elected  'as  their  manager, 
not  a  farmer,  but  a  man  who  had  been 
in  the  trade,  a  man  who  was  a  ware- 
houseman, who  had  been  a  buyer,  who 
was  a  big  gi'ower — chiefly  a  man  who 
was  a  good  business  man.  \^ 

They  did  not  ask  him  to  setye  for 
$2,000  a  year,  because  all  co-oper)^tives 
know  this — it  is  not  a  square  things  to 
ask  a  fair  price  for  prunes  and  deny  a 
fair  price  for  brains.  We  pay  our  mana- 
gers. We  get  the  ablest  men  we  can  to 
run  our  businesses,  and  we  pay  them 
anywhere  from  $6,000  to  $55,000  a  year 
to  act  as  the  mangers  of  these  co-opera- 
tive marketing  associations.  I  happen 
to  be  counsel  for  co-operatives  which  are 
paying  their  managers  those  ranges  of 
salary.  We  got  Mr.  James  Stone  as 
manager.  How?  Well,  first  the  direct- 
ors wanted  him;  then  we  went  to  the 
bankers  at  Louisville,  we  went  to  the 
bankers  at  Lexington,  we  went  to  some 
of  the  country  bankers,  and  asked  them 
for  nominations,  and  almost  every  one 
named  Jim  Stone.  So  Jim  Stone  was 
elected  and  Jim  Stone  took  his  place  at 
a  fair  salary  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
that  association.  We  got  Ralph  Barker 
to  take  care  of  our  warehousing  .?,ijd  our 
handling  problem — ^Barker,  who  id  known 
from  one  end  of  Kentucky  to  the  other, 
as  a  great  tobacco  expert  and  as  a  man 
who  has  handled  millions  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  tobacco  each  season  and  knew 
the  physical  end  of  it  without  any  ques- 
tion. .   
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We  got  those  two  men  in  in  our  chief 
positions,  and  then  we  had  our  real  prob- 
lems to  face.  The  first  was  this:  55,000 
men  were  going  to  deliver  tobacco  to  us. 
WTiere  would  we  receive  it?  Here  we 
had  an  association  without  capital  stock, 
without  anything  in  the  ti'easury  except 
the  few  dollars  that  were  over  from  the 
entrance  fees  that  we  did  not  have  to  use 
up  in  the  org-anization  campaign.  How 
were  we  going  to  get  the  places  to  re- 
ceive and  grade  and  store  all  that  to- 
bacco? Well,  we  figured  that  somebody 
had  these  places.  And  you  know-  it  is  a 
rule  of  co-operatives  that  you  must  never 
put  up  a  building  to  parallel  an  existing 
one  if  the  man  who  owns  the  existing 
one  is  willing  or  will  consent  to  let  you 
use  his  plant,  either  under  a  contract  of 
purchase,  or  under  a  contract  of  lease, 
or  under  a  contract  of  use.  So  we  called 
together  all  the  warehousemen  of  Ken- 
tucky in  all  the  Burley  area.  They  had 
four  meetings  in  four  days,  and  at  these 
meetings  most  of  them  were  represent- 
ed. We  came  in  and  presented  at  the 
meetings  a  standard  form  of  contract, 
and  that  contract  provided  that  we  would 
organize  subsidiary  corporations  with 
common  stock  in  a  nominal  amount,  and 
preferred  capital  stock  in  five  classes; 
likewise,  with  a  bond  issue  in  five  class- 
es, and  we  asked  those  men  to  turn  over 
their  plants  to  us,  right  then  and  there, 
at  an  agreed  value,  or  if  value  could  not 
be  agreed  on,  at  an  arbitrated  value. 

PAID  FOR  PLANTS 
IN  CAPITAL  STOCK 

The  value  was  to  be  paid  to  them  in 
preferred  capital  stock  or  bonds  of  these 
subsidiary  corporations  we  were  offer- 
ing, the  bond  issue  and  the  preferred 
stock  issued  simply  to  be  equal  to  the 
appraised  or  arbitrated  value  of  the 
plants  they  were  turning  over  to  us. 
Then  the  marketing  association  would 
make  a  contract  with  this  corporation 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  guarantee 
that  one-fifth  of  the  stock  and  one-fifth 
of  the  bonds  would  be  bought  back  by 
the  corporation  each  year,  and  all  of  the 
tobacco  moved  through  the  association 
would  be  the  guarantee  for  performance 
of  that  particular  warranty. 

Well,  men,  much  to  our  amazement 
117  of  these  warehousemen  signed  these 
contracts  out  of  131,  and  turned  over 
their  plants  to  us  with  the  obligation 
on  our  part  to  amortize  these  plants 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  we  did 
pay  one-fifth  of  one  cent  per  pound 
from  the  Burley  tobacco  each  year  to 
amortize  those  plants.  In  four  days  we 
got  from  the  warehousemen  the  plants 
needed  to  receive  and  handle  and  to 
grade  our  Burley  tobacco.  Why  did  they 
do  it?  Well,  they  are  men  just  like  you 
and  they  began  to  realize  that  these 
farmers  were  really  entitled  to  a  chance 
to  help  them.selves.  As  one  of  the  ware- 
housemen got  right  up  in  the  meeting 
and  Eaid,  "Men,  let's  recognize  that  these 
men  have  all  bought  and  paid  for  these 
warehouses  three  or  four  times  and  we 
fellows  still  own  them.  Now,  let's  give 
them  a  chance  to  buy  those  warehouses 
and  own  them  at  the  end  of  the  five 
years,"  and  then  practically  every  one  of 
those  warehousemen  took  a  po.sition  at 
our  request  as  the  managar  of  the  ware- 
hou.se,  or  took  .some  position  in  the  asso- 
ciation as  a  grader,  or  some  place  where 
his  expert  knowledge  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  tobacco  and  with  men  could  be 
made  serviceable  to  all  of  us. 

We  solved  th'i  warehouse  problem  in 
four  days.  Then  came  the  grading. 
These  buyers,  they  all  laughed;  they  said, 


"You  will  never  be  able  to  grade  tobacco." 
You  know  they  always  say  you  can't 
grade  grains.  They  say  that  you  can't 
grade  raisins.  You  can  ^rade  beans, 
you  can  grade  eggs,  you  can  grade  wheat, 
you  can  grade  cotton,  but  you  can't  grade 
tobacco.  Well,  Jim  Stone  had  been  a 
buyer  and  he  told  us  that  he  thought 
they  could  grade  tobacco.  He  called  in 
a  couple  of  his  old  friends.  Then,  for 
three  days  they  studied  for  a  system  of 
grading  tobacco.  They  set  up  53  grades 
of  Burley  tobacco  and  we  had  a  man 
down  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— Mr.  Wilkinson — who  said  it  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  that  tobacco  had  really  been 
gi-aded,  and  th6  first  time  the  man  who 
grew  the  tobacco  could  really  know  what 
he  was  bringing  into  the  market  for  sale. 

SCHOOL  FOR  GRADERS 
IS  ESTABLISHED 

Then,  what  did  Jim  Stone  do  ?  He  ad- 
vertised for  graders  and  he  opened  a 
school  for  graders  at  Lexington,  Ky.  He 
called  these  men  in  and  put  the  samples 
out  on  tables  and  taught  them  the  grades 
of  the  association.  If  the  men  took  ex- 
aminations and  did  it  well  he  kept  them; 
if  they  didn't  he  dropped  them.  Gradu- 
ally he  worked  out  about  100  expert 
graders  and  then  he  sent  them  around 
the  territorj''  to  these  86  receiving  points 
so  that  they  would  there  receive  and 
grade  tobacco,  never  knowing  whose  it 
was,  never  knowing  anything  about  the 
price,  'but  just  impersonally  grading  that 
tobacco.  We  solved  the  grading  prob- 
lem within  the  first  week  after  we  or- 
ganized. Then  came  the  next  problem. 
The  growers  were  going  to  deliver  the 
tobacco.  They  were  going  to  drive  in 
with  it.  They  were  going  to  have  it 
graded.  They  were  going  to  get  a  grade 
receipt  showing  how  many  pounds  of 
each  grade  they  had  delivered.  But  they 
needed  money,  because  you  and  I  know 
where  we  have  a  crop  raised  as  they 
had  down  there  70  per  cent,  of  the  net 
crop  had  liens.  Those  growers  have  got 
to  have  a  lot  of  money  on  the  day  that 
they  deliver  that  tobacco.  But  could  we 
get  the  money?  We  had  no  capital 
stock,  and  we  had  to  get  the  money  and 
pay  for  the  green  tobacco  before  it  was 
re-dried. 

Well,  we  went  up  to  the  Louisville 
banks,  called  in  some  Lexington  banks, 
called  in  two  Cincinnati  banks.  We 
gave  them  our  grades.  We  had  been 
watching  the  sales  made  outside.  We 
knew  that  there  were  lots  of  growers 
who  didn't  join  the  association,  just  as 
there  are  always  outside  growers,  and 
we  knew  that  the  big  huyers  would  go 
to  those  growers  and  say,  "We  will  give 
you  a  good  price  for  your  tobacco;  don't 
join  the  association."  And  they  had 
done  it  there,  only  we  watched  those 
prices,  and  every  time  a  sale  was  made 
we  had  a  record  of  the  sale. 

INCREASE  IN  AUCTION 
PRICES  IS  FIRST  RESULT 

We  had  a  record  of  all  the  auction 
sales,  and  we  noticed  that  the  price  crept 
up  and  crept  up  and  crept  up.  It  jumped 
up  from  12  to  14,  to  16,  to  18,  almost  to 
19  cents  a  pound  on  Burley  tobacco. 
Well,  we  took  a  record  of  it.  We  re- 
corded the  buyer,  we  recorded  the  seller, 
we  recorded  th« -glade,  we  recorded  the 
price.  We  took  all  of  that  material  up 
to  Louisville.  We  put  it  before  those 
bankers  and  asked  them  to  have  their 
tobacco  committee  sit  on  it  and  figure 
out  \.'hat  would  be  the  fair,  conservative 
loan  value  against  each  one  of  the  63 
grades  of  tobacco,  and  we  showed  them 


all  the  sales  records,  showed  them  all 
the  samples,  showed  them  a  number  of 
our  contracts,  and  told  them  just  what 
we  expected  to  do. 

Well,  they  studied  it  out.  They  worked 
out  a  schedule  of  so  many  cents  for  grade 
Al,  so  many  cents  for  grade  D4,  and  so 
on.  We  figured  it  out  that  it  would 
average  almost  10  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  the  previous  year 
had  been  from  8  to  10%  cents  a  pound. 
We  said,  "Is  that  the  conservative 
amount  to  borrow  on  tobacco  ?  Because 
we  don't  want  to  get  anybody  stuck  on 
such  a  loan."  They  said,  "Yes,  that 
would  be  absolutely  safe,  considering  the 
existing  market  and  considering  the  crop 
of  this  season."  Then  we  said  to  them: 
"We  want  money  because  it  is  going  to 
take  three  weeks  before  we  can  re-dry 
the  tobacco  and  put  it  in  form  and  get 
money  on  it  from  outside  banks,  and  we 
expect  to  have  deliveries  of  about  twelve 
million  pounds  a  week.  We  can  slow 
them  up  to  that  extent.  That  will  mean 
thirty-six  million  pounds  in  three  weeks, 
and  on  that  schedule  you  have  given  of 
about  10  cents  a  pound  it  means  w-e 
would  have  to  borrow  $3,600,000."  The 
banks  at  Louisville  said  they  would  give 
us  a  million  and  a  half,,  a  couple  of  Cin- 
cinnati banks  said  they  would  give  us 
$800,000.  Some  other  hanks  around 
there  said  they  would  give  us  quite  a 
quantity,  and  we  were  going  on  beauti- 
fully when  one  of  the  lawyers  for  one 
of  the  banks  threw  a  bombshell  into  us 
by  giving  a  report  to  his  bank  that  this 
thing  was  illegal ;  it  violated  the  Sherman 
Act,  and  any  bank  that  loaned  money 
would  be  simply  running  the  danger  of 
losing  every  cent  of  it  and  the  co-opera- 
tives should  be  ignored.  Well,  we  were 
startled,  but  I  was  chieflj  startled  be- 
cause our  contracts  had  iBeen  in  the 
hands  of  that  particular  firm  of  lawyers 
for  about  four  months.  WTiat  interested 
me  most  was  that  they  had  given  that 
opinion  first  at  a  little  luncheon  where 
one  lawyer  of  that  firm  had  told  it  to 
some  other  man  there,  and  after  he  did 
it  and  it  was  reported  to  me  I  called  on 
him  and  asked  him  his  attitude  toward 
this  whole  thing. 
LEGALITY  OF  POOLING 
SYSTEM  CHALLENGED 

"Well,"  he  said,  "Saipiro,  you  know 
this  thing  is  illegal.  It  is  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act."  I  said, 
"Maybe,  it  comes  within  the  exemption 
that  is  expressed  in  the  Clayton  Act." 
He  said,  "There  is  no  such  exemption  in 
the  law,"  so  I  said,  "Look  at  Section  6  of 
the  Clayton  Act  and  you  will  find  there 
that  all  agricultural  or  horticultural  or- 
ganizations not  organized  for  profit  and 
not  having  capital  stock  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust act;  as  to  form — ^as  to  the  organi- 
zation itself  they  are  not  illegal." 

Well,  he  took  and  opened  his  book. 
He  said,  "There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
Clayton  Act."  I  said  to  him,  "You  have 
the  railroad  edition,  which .  skips  from 
4  to  7,"  and  he  looked  and  he  did  have 
that.  And  he  threw  that  aside  and  he 
said,  "Well,  even  if  that  is  in  the  law,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Supreme  Court  would  declare 
such  a  section  unconstitutional."  I  told 
him  I  didn't  think  that  was  possible,  be- 
cause that  section  had  been  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Duplex  printing 
case,  and  instead  of  declaring  it  uncon- 
stitutional the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  sustained  the  section.  Well, 
he  began  to  get  mad  and  told  me  that  the 
title  could  not  pass  under  that  contract, 
and  if  the  banks  did  loan  money  to  any 
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co-operative  like  that  the  paper  would 
not  be  rediscountable  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system. 

I  told  him  that  was  interesting,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
lately  handed  down  an  opinion  stating 
exactly  the  contrary,  and  stating  that 
the  paper  of  organizations  drawn  up  ex- 
actly like  that — that  we  had  them  drawn 
by  the  same  men — ^was  eligible  for  re- 
discount. Well,  at  that  stage  of  the 
game  he  got  thoroughly  mad,  and  fumed 
and  withdrew  from  the  room  and  left 
me  alone  with  his  partner,  and  I  recalled 
that  interview  and  I  recalled  that  he 
had  given  the  opinion  before  he  had 
even  studied  the  law,  and  I  therefore 
went  before  the  bankers'  group  in  Louis- 
ville and  explained  that  maybe  he  was 
sticking  by  his  original  opinion,  and 
maybe  he  didn't  understand  that  law; 
maybe  he  hadn't  read  the  Clayton  Act; 
maybe  he  hadn't  even  gotten  acquainted 
with  some  of  those  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  was  thinking  that  even  if  he 
had  read  the  law  that  no  act  is  uncon- 
stitutional until  a  court — not  a  lawyer — 
declares  it  so,  and  until  that  time  we 
were  legally  organized  and  that  we  were 
entitled  to  borrow  money,  and  that  no 
bank  was  running  a  chance  provided  our 
security  was  worth  while. 

Then,  to  our  amazement,  at  this  bank- 
ers' meeting  Jim  Brown,  the  president 
of  the  biggest  bank  in  Kentucky,  the 
National  Bank  of  Kentucky,  Jim  Brown 
got  up  and  said  to  the  other  bankers: 
"I  don't  know  how  you  men  feel  about 
it,  but  I  believe  that  this  thing  is  the 
greatest  movement  that  has  ever  been 
started  in  Kentucky.  It  is  the  only 
chance  the  growers  have  ever  had.  It  is 
the  only  chance  for  our  merchants  and 
country  banks  to  come  out  even.  I  am 
going  to  lend  them  the  legal  limit  of  our 
bank  because  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  run 
a  risk  of  losing  one  penny  in  the  trans- 
action, and  I  am  dead  sure  that  it  is  good 
for  Kentucky." 
NEEDED  $3,600,000  TO 
LAUNCH  PROJECT 

Well,  when  he  finished  a  couple  of 
other  bankers  got  up  and  said  they 
would  lend  something.  We  saw  $800,000 
in  sight.  That  is  all,  and  we  were  feel- 
ing blue.  Suddenly  this  idea  occurred: 
"Let's  call  all  the  country  bankers  in 
from  the  Burley  areas  down  to  Lexing- 
ton for  a  meeting  and  put  the  problem 
right  straight  up  to  them."  We  sent 
out  wires.  More  than  500  of  them  came 
to  the  Phoenix  hotel  for  this  meeting. 
Jim  Stone  explained  the  whole  situa- 
tion, told  them  what  these  lawyers  said, 
and  had  told  at  our  meeting  with  the 
bankers.  Judge  O'Leary,  who  had  been 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky,  gave 
his  point-blank  opinion  that  the  whole 
matter  was  legal  and  valid  from  the 
ground  up,  and  he  would  stake  his  stand- 
ing as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  on  that 
statement.  Judge  Talbott  made  a  simi- 
lar statement.  Then  Judge  Bingham  got 
up  and  told  the  bankers  we  needed 
$3,600,000,  that  we  had  in  sight  about 
$800,000.  They  were  to  be  the  judges 
themselves  as  to  what  they  would  or 
could  do  for  this  association.  He  ex- 
plained to  them  that  what  we  were 
going  to  do  was  to  get  a  trustee  ap- 
pointed, assign  over  to  the  trustee  all 
the  tobacco  that  would  be  delivered  to 
us.  The  trustee  would  hold  it  as  the 
assignee  or  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  creditors  lending  us  this  money.  We 
would  have  the  right  to  vdthdraw  the 
tobacco  for  sale  or  vithdraw  it  for  sub- 
stitution, or  withdraw  it  for  re-drying, 
but  that  there  would  always  be  that  se- 
curity behind  that  tobacc<»  ;n  the  basis 


made  uip  by  this  tobacco  committee  at 
Louisville. 

FIRST  MILLION  DOLLARS 
TO  GROWERS'  FUND 

And  he  said  to  those  bankers,  "I  anu 
going  to  ask  you  men  to  say  right  now 
whether  you  are  standing  with  the  grow- 
ers, with  your  own  community,  or  whe- 
ther you  are  concerned  about  the  men 
behind  you  who  are  absolutely  leaning 
on  you  for  their  very  existence  today," 
and  then  he  said  to  them,  "And  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  do  a  thing  I  won't  do 
myself,"  and  with  that  he  announced  his 
own  subscription  for  one  million  dollars 
toward  that  fund. 

So  from  that  moment,  you  see,  these 
bankers  •  jumped  up  all  over  the  room. 
One  little  fellow  got  up  and  said,  "My 
bank  is  a  little  bit  of  a  bank— $25,000 
capital.  The  legal  amount  I  can  loan 
is  $2,500,  but  I  will  borrow  $2,500  my- 
self and  hand  that  in  beside  what  my 
bank  can  loan.  It  is  no  use  to  have  a 
bank  any  more  down  there  unless  I  can 
help  the  tobacco  grower  make  good  in 
his  business."  He  said,  "My  bank  is 
ruined  unless  the  tobacco  industry  is  put 
on  its  feet,  and  I  might  as  well  go  down 
helping  the  grower  as  fighting  the 
grower." 

Well,  from  that  moment  it  took  two 
stenographers  to  take  the  subscriptions, 
one  stenographer  taking  the  name  and 
the  other  the  number  and  the  amount. 
When  we  finished  that  afternoon  we  had 
$5,400,000.  subscribed  against  our  need 
of  $3,600,000,  and  we  got  the  money  in 
and  the  growers  came  and  delivered  their 
tobacco,  and  they  would  get  a  receipt 
shomng  just  how  many  pounds  they 
were  delivering.  They  would  also  get  a 
draft  drawn  against  the  association, 
signed  by  the  association,  in  which  they 
were  given  the  amount  at  so  many  cents 
per  pound  of  each  one  of  the  grades. 
They  would  take  that  to  the  local  bank 
and  the  local  bank  would  give  them  face 
on  the  draft,  then  draw  on  the  Security 
Trust  Comipany  of  Lexington,  trustee,  for 
the  money,  and  get  interest  from  the 
money  they  paid  the  moment  the  grower 
received  it.  All  of  this  was  done  on 
90-day  notes,  and  we  paid  back  every 
cent  of  it  in  42  days  from  the  day  the 
first  money  was  made  available  to  us. 
We  got  the  tobacco  and  started  in  to  pay 
these  growers  this  money,  and  more  than 
half  of  those  growers  went  home  with 
an  advance  payment  on  their  tobacco 
which  was  larger  than  they  had  gotten 
for  the  full  sale  price  of  their  crop  the 
previous  year.  Then  we  had  the  job  of 
selling  the  tobacco.  Jim  Stone  sent  vnt 
samples  to  all  the  tobacco  buyers.  He 
sent  out  samples  of  the  grades.  He  said: 
"We  are  ready  to  sell  tobacco."  Well, 
we  didn't  get  very  much  attention  at 
first,  but  suddenly  the  Liggett  &  Meyers 
man  came  and  gave  us  an  order,  and  the 
order  totalled  22,000,000  pounds  of  Bur- 
ley  tobacco  in  different  grades. 

Well,  we  told  them  we  had  the  tobacco 
and  could  make  the  sale.  They  said, 
what  about  the  price.  Well,  we  showed 
them  what  their  competitors  had  been 
paying  outside  for  tobacco,  and  we 
named  a  fair  price  on  that  tobacco  based 
on  what  they  and  others  had  been  pay- 
ing outside.  They  bought  the  tobacco. 
They  paid  the  money  down.  They  began 
to  take  deliveries  and  our  first  sale  was 
over. 

ATTEMPTED  BOYCOTT 
BREAKS  DOWN 

We  sent  a  wire  to  one  great  big  firm 
saying:  "Come  in  and  buy  some  to- 
bacco; we  would  like  you  to  be  our  big- 


gest customer."  They  wired  back:  "We 
won't  buy  any  tobacco  until  you  sell-  it 
again  on  the  auction  floor."  We  wrote 
back  and  said  that  was  not  nice,  because 
we  weren't  going  to  sell  any  more  to- 
bacco on  the  auction  floor;  that  was  un- 
intelligent, and  we  felt  that  we  should 
be  just  as  intelligent  with  the  sale  of 
raw  tobacco  as  this  firm  was  intelligent 
with  the  sale  of  manufactured  tobacco. 
We  said  to  them:  "You  wouldn't  sell 
your  cigarettes  and  your  pipe  tobacco 
on  the  auction  plan.  Why,  you  sell  it 
all  over  the  country  on  a  merchandising 
basis,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  Burley  tobacco."  Well, 
they  paid  no  attention  to  that,  and  then 
about  a  month  later  the  man  who  sent 
the  wire  showed  up  in  Lexington  and  he 
showed  up  with  an  order  for  20,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  so  Jim  Stone  told  him 
he  couldn't  sell  him  20,000,000  pounds, 
but  he  would  like  to  sell  10,000,- 
000.  "All  right,  what's  the  price?"  Jim 
Stone  said,  "Since  our  first  price  was 
named  we  have  heard,  as  you  have  heard, 
that  certain  grades  are  short,  so  our  price 
has  gone  up  a  little."  "Well,"  he  re- 
marked to  him,  "you  have  got  to  sell 
this  company  that  tobacco  at  the  same 
price  you  sold  it  to  Liggett  &  Meyers." 
Jim  iStone  said,  "Yes,  if  you  had  come 
in  at  the  same  time  we  sold  Liggett  & 
Meyers,  or  had  even  sent  us  a  message 
saying  you  would  come  in  then,  you 
would  have  gotten  this  tobacco  at  the 
same  price."  Then  Jim  pulled  out  his 
telegram  and  showed  it  to  him  and  said, 
"We  wired  you  and  you  sent  us  this  wire, 
which  cost  you  about  $1.61,  but  before 
we  finish  today  that  wire  is  going  to 
cost  you  a  little  more  than  $300,000." 
And  it  did,  because  he  bought  that  to- 
bacco and  we  got  the  money. 

EVERY  POUND  OF 
TOBACCO  SOLD 

Well,  to  make  that  story  short,  we 
sold  every  pound  of  tobacco  delivered  to 
the  association.  Two  big  firms  boycot- 
ted us,  deliberately  tried  to  break  us, 
but  we  sold  the  tobacco  anyway,  and  we 
have  averaged  up  for  our  growers  about 
21  cents  a  pound  net  after  deducting  all 
the  costs  of  running  the  business,  and  in 
addition  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  buying 
these  warehouses.  We  averaged  that 
down  there  the  first  year.  We  have 
started  our  second  year. 

We  have  already  sold  130,000,000 
pounds  of  Burley  tobacco,  and  the  price 
net  is  over  80  cents  a  pound.  Did  that 
do  anything  to  the  manufacturer?  Well, 
let's  see.  Liggett  &  Meyers,  who  bought 
so  much  from  us  just  lately,  put  out 
their  statement.  They  haven't  increased 
the  price  of  Chesterfield  cigarettes  dur- 
ing the  year.  They  lowered  the  price 
during  the  year  and  their  dividends  that 
they  show  in  their  report  netted  $25  plus 
per  share  of  the  stock  of  that  firm.  So 
they  lowered  Burley  to  the  public  and 
their  own  profits  were  hardly  diminished. 
Why,  those  men  have  seen  that  there 
were  such  wastes  in  that  business,  too 
many  extra  unnecessary  salesmen,  so 
many  purchases  of  tobacco  they  couldn't 
use  because  they  bought  on  this  blind 
auction  plan.  And  they  saw  that  we  can 
give  them  exactly  what  they  want  at 
prices  that  are  fair,  without  impoverish- 
ing the  factory  stockholders. 

And  what  does  it  mean  to  the  grower  ? 
Why,  a  little  country  merchant  came  in 
from  Farley,  Ky.,  to  see  me  at  Lexing- 
ton to  say,  "Thank  you."  I  said,  "You 
don't  need  to  say,  'thank  you'  to  me,  I 
haven't  done  anything  in  reference  to 
you."  He  said,  "Yes,  you  have."  He 
said  for  the  first  time  in  three  years  the 
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farmers  are  coming  in  to  buy  shoes  and 
-lockings  for  their  wives  and  shoes  and 
stockings  for  their  children.  He  said, 
you  men,  Judge  Bingham  and  Jim  Stone 
and  Barker — he  was  kind  enough  t6  in- 
clude me — he  said,  "you  have  absolutely 
put  a  new  foundation  under  the  rural 
life  of  Kentucky.  Our  growers  are  com- 
ing in  now  to  buy  a  few  things  that  they 
need."  He  said,  "They  are  coming  in 
to  pay  their  bills  in  the  store.  We  are 
pajnng  off  our  country  banks,  and  the 
country  banks,  they  are  blossoming  out 
completely  solvent.  They  are  paying  off 
their  debts  in  the  city  and  Kentucky  is 
going  ahead." 

One  of  the  bankers  told  me  that  the 
association  meant  to  Kentucky  15  mil- 
lion dollars  more  on  that  Burley  crop. 
That  15  million  dollars  in  value  was  al- 
ways there.  It  was  simply  a  question 
as  to  v.'hether  it  would  stay  in  Kentucky 
or  move  to  the  stockholders  of  ^  group 
of  buyers  or  a  group  of  speculators,  and 
the  money  is  staying  in  Kentucky  and 
is  enriching  the  little  towns  of  Kentucky 
and  enriching  the  rural  life  of  Kentucky. 

The  Kentucky  growers  are  not  asking 
for  government  stabilization  of  prices. 
The  Kentucky  growers  are  not  asking 
Uncle  Sam  to  give  them  all  the  money 
in  the  government  treasury.  The  Ken- 
tucky growers  are  saying:  "Why,  men, 
we  have  learned  to  stand  on  our  own 
feet.  They  did  it  in  California,  and  we 
have  done  it  in  Kentucky."  Those  men 
have  found  themselves.  Those  growers 
in  Kentucky  have  found  out  that  there 
is  an  economic  solution  for  their  econ- 
omic difficulties.  That  is  the  story  of 
tobacco.  That  is  the  story  of  Burley 
dark  tobacco,  organized  similarly.  That 
is  the  story  of  the  Kentucky  organiza- 
tions. ,  'A-^.\4 

Wisconsin  tobacco  is  organized  on  the 
same  plan,  and  tobacco  is  today  the 
most  organized  of  all  the  national  com- 
modities. It  is  produced  in  12  states, 
and  in  each  of  the  states,  except  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  an  or- 
ganization of  growers  today. 

CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO 
ALL  FARM  PRODITCTS 

You  say,  "What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  Minnesota?"  A  whole  lot.  Be- 
cause every  single  thing  that  has  been 
done  with  Burley  tobacco  can  also  be 
done  even  with  wheat,  with  wool,  with 
dairy  products,  and  with  potatoes — with 
all  the  things  you  raise  in  this  state. 

Now,  don't  think  that  I  don't  know 
the  difference  between  these  commodi- 
ties. I  always  know  which  is  the  per- 
ishable, which  is  the  semi-perishable, 
which  i«  the  non-perishable.  I  study 
every  commodity.  1  know  as  well  as 
you  that  wheat  is  raised  all  over  the 
world.  I  know  as  well  as  you  that  wheat 
is  being  harvested  every  day  of  the  year 
in  some  place  on  the  earth.  I  know  as 
well  as  you  all  the  hazards  that  the  mill- 
ers have.  I  know  as  well  as  you  their 
system  of  hedging.  I  know  as  well  as 
you  the  old  justification  for  the  board 
of  trade.  I  know  as  well  as  you  that  there 
is  a  justification  for  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  as  long  as  you  have  individual 
dumping  by  the  farmers.  I  know  as 
well  as  you  thai  there  are  six  surplus 
pro<lucing  countries  which  are  supposed 
to  make  the  world  prices  of  wheat.  And 
I  know  as  well  as  you  that  you  can  get 
^alse  news  from  the  Argentine  Board  of 
I  rade  of  Chicago,  so  that  the  Board  of 
1  rade  itself  had  to  prohibit — less,  than 
two  years  ago,  had  to  prohibit  Argen- 
tine news  from  coming  on  their  own 
market,  because  it  was  disturbing  their 


own  speculation.  I  know  as  well  as  you 
how  the  news  on  wheat  is  gathered  all 
over  the  world,  only  I  see  it  differently. 
I  do  not  see  wheat  as  a  bunch  of  future 
sales  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  I 
see  wheat  stacked  on  farms,  with  about 
five  million  growers  ai-ound  the  world 
wondering  how  on  earth  they  are  going 
to  get  a  living  wage  out  of  that  wheat. 

WHEAT  CAN  BE  ♦ 
ORGANIZED 

And  I  see  the  wheat  as  a  thing  which 
can  be  organized,  slowly  and,  gradually, 
but  definitely — can  be  organized,  for  sale 
by  the  farmers,  just  as  well  as  it  is  be- 
ing organized  today  for  sale  by  the  Ar- 
mour Grain  Company,  or  any  other  big 
grain  company  in  the  United  States. 

Do  not  forget  that  there  was  a  year, 
when  the  Armour  Grain  Company  hand- 
led 22.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain  pro- 
duced in  the  central  states  of  this  Union; 
and  if  the  Armour  Grain  Company  can 
buy  grain  and  pay  managers  to  handle 
that  wheat  and  that  corn  and  that  barley 
and  that  rye  and  oats  for  them,  so  can 
the  growers  hire  men  who  will  do  a  little 
merchandising  of  those  commodities  in 
the  interests  of  the  growers. 

Now,  you  will  say,  "Well,  do  you  think 
you  can  fix  the  price  of  wheat  just  as 
you  can  fix  the  pi-ice  of  Burley  tobacco  ?" 
Why,  of  course  not.  I  know  as  well  as 
you  that  each  commodity  must  be  stud- 
ied by  itself.  With  wheat  you  do  one 
kind  of  thing,  with  eggs  you  do  another 
kind  of  thing.  Why,  our  little  poultry 
producers  of  central  California,  handling 
less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  of 
the  Union — ~we  merchandised  those  eggs 
against  Swift  and  against  Armour,  and 
against  every  commission  house  in  the 
United  States.  And  did  we  fail?  Not 
on  your  lives.  Our  growers  there  are 
maldng  more  money  out  of  eggs  than 
any  other  group  of  growers  in  the 
United  States.  And  ^we  ship  more  than 
six  hundred  carloads  o^  eggs  a  year  and 
peddle  them  straight  over  to  New  York. 
They  are  18  days  old  when  they.'  get 
there.  We  have  a  freight  rate  to^  pa> 
on  them,  and  we  get  for  those  eggs 
from  two  to  four  cents  a  dozen  more 
than  they  get  for  the  Long  Island  eggs 
raised  right  next  door  to  New  York  city 
because  we  merchandise,  and  don't  dump 
our  eggs. 

CANADA,  AUSTRALIA 
AND  THE  ARGENTINE 

Wheat!  Why,  men,  we  are  going  to 
organize  wheat  and  we  are  not  even 
going  to  stop  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause Canada  is  not  so  far  a<pay  from 
Minnesota,  and  the  Canadian  growers 
are  hungry  for  real  organization.  You 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
prime  minister  of  Canada  sent  for  one 
of  these  men  from  California  to  explain 
co-operative  marketing  there.  You  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  today  they  are  figuring  on 
starting  co-operative  marketing  on  ex- 
actly the  California  plan.  You  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  in  Australia 
they  are  interested  in  forming  a  big  pool 
which  will  be  divided  into  their  districts, 
co-ordinating  with  the  Canadian  pool 
v/hen  they  organize  it  in  Canada.  You 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  even 
from  Argentina  there  was  an  investi- 
gator in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  try  to  figure  out  some  way  in  which 
Argentine  wheat,  Canadian  wheat  anci 
American  export  wlieat  could  be  handled 
vtijgether  and  take  wheat  out  of  the  spec- 
Vilative  lines  of  industry. 


Now,  you  know,  I  am  practical.  I  am 
Jewish,  which  means  that  I  am  practica'. 
Again,  I  always  keep  my  feet  on  the 
ground.  I  don't  want  to  mislead  the 
growers.  I  never  say  that  a  thing  can 
be  accomplished  in  two  years  or  thiee 
years.  I  always  give  myself  the  real 
limit  of  time  to  do  it.  And  I  tell  you 
that  we  are  going  to  have  wheat  sold  on 
a  co-operative  basis  in  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  half  of  the  crop 
within  the  next  ten  years;  and  we  will 
join  with  us  Canada,  Australia,  Argen- 
tine and  such  other  sections  of  the  world 
as  are  interested  in  co-operative  mar- 
keting. I  am  no  dreamer.  I  am  a  thor- 
oughly practical  person.  I  simply  sense 
what  the  growers  can  and  ought  to  do, 
and  I  have  heard  all  these  tales  of  the 
wheat  men  as  to  how  we  cannot  do  it. 
Well,  they  are  doing  it,  and  we  will  get 
some  of  these  firms  who  are  now  hand- 
ling wheat  on  that  basis,  and  we  will 
bind  them  over  to  serve  us,  so  they  will 
handle  wheat  for  the  growers. 

Remember,  that  farmer  money  is  as 
good  as  Armour  money,  and  if  the  Ar- 
mours can  hire  brains,  so  can  the  far- 
mers hire  brains.  They  do  it  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  contemplat- 
ing that  we  are  going  to  repeat  the 
wrong  kind  of  co-operative,  such  as  you 
have  had  in  Minnesota.  We  are  going 
to  profit  by  the  blunders  that  have  been 
made  here,  just  as  we  profited  by  the 
blunders  made  in  California,  and  I  tel' 
you  we  are  going  to  organize  wheat  as 
well  as  potatoes  and  wool  and  dairy 
products.  We  are  ^oing  to  give  the 
growers  a  chance,  in  spite  of  the  misp- 
leading that  they  are  now  getting,  to- 
day, from  the  political-minded  farm 
leaders.  We  are  going  to  see  that  they 
understand  co-operative  marketing.  Ah! 
But,  you  say  to  me,  "How  do  you  know 
this  is  going  to  work?"  I  don't.  How 
do  you  know  it  is  not  going  to  work  ? 
It  has  not  failed  with  any  of  the  com- 
modities yet,  and  you  might  as  well  give 
the  growers  a  chance  to  do  something 
for  themselves  when  you  know,  in  your 
own  hearts,  that  your  own  system  has 
failed  as  far  as  the  grower  is  concerned. 

ALL  WHO  TOUCH 
WHEAT  ENRICHED 

This  is  one  thing  we  know.  The  coun- 
try has  been  producing  good  wheat.  The 
country  has  been  selling  that  ^ood  wheat, 
and  the  men  on  the  farm  who  have  been 
producing  that  good  wheat  have  found 
their  standards  of  living  going  down, 
down,  down,  although  everybody  who 
touches  their  wheat  seems  to  be  en- 
riched by  that  touch.  That  is  wrong. 
There  is  something  absolutely  and  vit- 
ally wrong  with  that  system.  What 
other  system  are  you  men  offering  to 
the  growers  that  will  touch  that  funda- 
mental? Why,  you  are  offering  mostly 
the  discouragement  that  the  things  they 
do  won't  work.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  you  that  I  think  it  is  the  fair  thing 
to  you  as  well  as  to  -  them  to  change 
that  attitude.  The  growers  need  you. 
They  need  your  experience.  They  need 
your  guidance.  They  are  building  up 
your  state  as  much  as  you  are.  They 
are  building  it  on  a  prosperity  that  you 
are  enjoying.  If  they  continue  to  go 
down  and  down,  your  prosperity  is  go- 
ing to  lessen,  because  you  are  like  Cali- 
fornia. Agriculture  is  our  biggest  in- 
dustry, and  unless  agriculture  pays,  our 
little  towns  are  g«oing  back  and  back, 
and  our  big  towns  follow  the  little 
towns. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Ca).ifornia  business  men. 
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First,  our  bankers,  because  this  does 
affect  the  bankers.  You  see  we  have 
learned,  out  there,  to  organize  co-oper- 
atives and  put  our  collateral  in  shape 
so  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  collatei-al 
that  these  dealers  used  to  offer  the 
bankers.  That  is  why  we  now  get 
money  just  as  cheaply  as  the  dealers 
used  to  get  it.  We  get  it  on  straight 
loans,  we  get  it  on  bankers'  acceptances, 
we  get  it  at  4%,  we  get  it  at  4%,  we 
get  it  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  Our  grow- 
ers' co-operatives,  I  should  judge,  are 
borrowing  this  year  170  million  dollars, 
with  a  mlaximum  interest  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  an  average  interest  a  tiny  bit 
above  5  per  cent.  We  have  our  collat- 
eral in  shape.  We  are  not  a  holding 
movement,  we  are  a  merchandising 
movement. 

We  have  satisfied  the  big  bankers  all 
the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York^  Write  Giannini,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Italy,  the  biggest  bank  in  the 
West,  with  a  reserve  of  ovev  250  million 
dollars.  Giannini  lends  them  money. 
Write  to  John  Drum,  president  of  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  who  used  to 
be  the  president  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association.  His  bank  is  doing  an 
enormous  amount  of  financing  of  the 
growers'  co-operatives.  Write  to  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Ask 
them  why  they  sent  Walter  Worth, _  one 
of  their  vice-presidents,  out  to  Califor- 
nia, not-  to  solicit  our  account,  not  to 
solicit  ,our  deposits,  but  to  urge  me  and 
some  others  to  go  down  and  borrow 
money  from  the  National  City  Bank  in- 
stead of  borrowing  it  from  the  War 
Finance  corporation.  Write  to  your 
own  New  York  correspondents,  if  you 
are  bankers,  because  it  is  likely  that 
-your  New  Yotk  correspondents  are 
today  lending  money  to  some  of  these 
co-operatives  somewhere  over  the  United 
States. 

FARMERS  IN  COMMODITY 
CO-OPERATIVES 

Because  today  there  are  875,000 
grower  farmers  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia in  these  commodity  co-operatives, 
and  they  are  using  banking  systems  all 
over  the  land.  The  banks  in  California, 
the  country  banks  and  the  city  banks 
have  stood  behind  the  co-operatives  right 
from  the  start.  And  the  merchants — 
here  is  what  they  have  done.  The  first 
money  that  was  ever  gotten  together  to 
help  organize  the  prune  growers  was 
$26,000,  donated  by  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  San  Jose.  They  called  in 
the  growers,  and  they  said  to  them, 
"Something  is  wrong  with  you  fellows, 
you  are  not  making  enough  money  be- 
cause yau  are  not  spending  money  in  San 
Jose,  and  this  town  is  going  behind.  You 
fellows  get  busy.  Do  what  the  raisin 
people  have  done.  You  fellows  organize. 
We  will  help  you  do  it,  not  for  your  good, 
but  for  our  own  good,  because  for  us  to 
make  money  we  have  got  to  help  you 
men  make  money  and  have  a  spending 
power." 

Take  the  Fresno  merchants.  Thefir^t 
money  to  organize  the  raisin  growers 
with  their  big  organization  in  1912  was 
$30,000  put  up  hy  the  Bankers'  and 
Merchants'  bureau  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  The  growers  had  no  money. 
They  were  broke.  But  those  bankers 
and  merchants — they  put  their  money  in 
in  order  to  give  the  erowers  and  them- 
selves a  chance  for  prosperity.  Why, 
men,  you  don't  know  what  this  move- 
ment has  been  to  California.  In  1912 
Fresno  was  one  of  the  deadest  cities  in 
tbg  United  states.    We,  in  San  Fran- 


cisco, used  to  refer  to  Fresno  as  the 
dead  town  of  California.  In  1918 — and 
that  was  before  the  Volstead  Act- 
Fresno  led  the  United  States  in  pros- 
perous small  cities.  Looik  up  your 
Babson  list  and  see  where  Fresno  is,  and 
you  find  today  that  Fresno  is  at  the  top 
of  the  small  cities  of  that  size.  Why? 
Because  Fresno  today  is  the  centre  of 
the  raisin  co-operative:  the  centre  of  the 
peach  co-operative,  the  centre  of  the 
great  central  dairy  co-operative. 

Look  up  San  Jose,  look  up  Stockton, 
look  up  Sacramento,  look  up  Santa  Rosa, 
Ventura  and  Santa  Paula,  and  all  those 
little  towns,  and  you  will  see  them  up  at 
the  top.  Why?  Why,  there  are  not 
enough  factories  to  warrant  your  sneez- 
ing at  them,  but  each  of  them  is  the 
centre  of  a  district  that  has  had  co- 
operative marketing  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  or  more.  Wherever  we  have 
had  true  co-operative  marketing  of  the 
right  type,  it  has  changed  the  face  of 
rural  California.  Why,  men  of  Minne- 
sota, haven't  you  read  even  the  outride 
of  statistics?  Haven't  you  noticed  that 
California  leads  the  Union  today  in 
rural  roads,  in  vural  schools,  in  rural 
churches,  in  the  salaries  paid  to  rural 
school  teachers,  and  in  the  salaries  paid 
to  rural  ministers?  Doesn't  that  mean 
something  to  you? 

BUILT  UP  RURAL 
CIVILIZATION 

Why — why,  we  did  not  lead  in  any- 
thing in  1910,  as  far  as  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  concerned.  But  co-operative 
marketing  has  given  them  a  chance  to 
make  a  system  that  gives  them  a  con- 
stant spending  power  and  these  growers 
have  built  up  a  rural  civilization  that 
now  is  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Why,  men,  is  it  that  the  University  of 
California  today  has  the  largest  enroll- 
ment of  anv  university  in  the  United 
States?  It  is  not  the  best,  I  know  that, 
you  know  that.  Tt  just  happens  to  be 
the  most  populated.  Why?  Because 
the  farmers  are  sending  their  boys  and 
girls  through  college.  They  go  through 
college  and  get  their  diplomas  and  go 
back  to  the  farm  because  they  have 
found  that  farming  can  be  made  to  pav 
and  they  can  have  a  life  on  that  farm 
that  is  just  as  sweet  and  just  as  inter- 
esting as  life  in  the  city. 

Now.  I  am  talking  to  you  men  of 
the  thing  of  which  I  am  most  proud  as 
a  Californian.  We  thoug-ht  v(je  were 
aimine-  at  the  dollar.  We  broke  through 
the  dollar  mark  and  hit  the  standard 
of  living  on  California  farms.  We  put 
a  decent  economic  foundation  imder  ag- 
riculture. We  showed  our  growers  how 
to  do  something  for  themselves  and 
what  is  the  result?  'Money  in  the  bank? 
Yes.  Rural  livinsr  raised?  Yes.  School^ 
and  churches?  Yes.  Greater  than  that 
a  complete  union  between  our  tovms  anr' 
our  country  districts.  Our  growers 
trust  the  country  banker.  Our  growers 
trust  the  country  merchant.  They  don't 
get  up  and  say  somebody  has  to  deliver 
us  from  these  bankers.  They  don't  go 
up  and  down  the  cities  and  towns  and 
say  they  are  all  asrainst  us  and  there- 
fore let  us  go  against  the  towns  and 
cities. 

California  is  one  state  in  the  Union 
where  your  form  of  political  parties  has 
never  been  able  to  get  even  a  foothold. 
T  attended  a  meeting  when  some  organ- 
izers came  to  Santa  Clara  county  and 
began  to  talk  to  our  farmers.  One  of 
the  farmers  interrupted  and  said:  "You 
are  not    acquainted    with  California, 


Down  here  we  have  solved  those  prob- 
lems. You  are  not  telling  the  truth 
when  you  say  that  the  bankers  and 
merchants  are  against  the  farmers,  be- 
cause our  bankers  and  our  merchants 
helped  us  form  this  association  and 
helped  us  to  get  a  larger  field.  There 
is  no  room  here  for  you."  And  they 
laughed  these  men  out  of  California. 

GROWERS  HAVE  BEEN 
TAUGHT  TO  THINK 

What  does  that  mean  to  you?  It 
would  mean  if  you  are  thinking  that 
if  the  growers  are  given  any  real  kind 
of  guidance  they  will  solve  their  prob- 
lems without  getting  mad.  Remember 
that  a  man  who  is  mad  cannot  think. 
You  can't  do  anything  constructive  on 
anger.  You  have  got  to  do  that  on  the 
thought,  and  our  growers  have  been 
taught  to  do  that.  They  have  been 
taught  not  by  me,  but  by  men  like  you. 
They  were  taught  by  their  merchants; 
they  were  taught  by  their  bankers; 
they  were  taught  By  the  men,  even  in 
those  very  lines  of  industry  which  were 
going  to  put  them  out  of  business  un- 
less the  co-operative  made  good.  They 
were  taught  hy  men  who  had  love  of 
their  state  in  their  hearts.  They  were 
taufht  by  men  who  were  wise  enough  to 
see  that  their  own  self  interest  was  in- 
separable from  the  economic  progress  of 
the  farmer,  and  that  is  my  real  message 
to  you.  I  know  co-operative  marketing 
will  work.  It  won't  work  in  the  same 
degree  or  in  the  same  way  for  all  com- 
modities, but  there  isn't  a  commodity 
produced  on  the  farm  which  cannot  be 
helped  materially  by  co-operative  mar- 
keting. No  matter  what  the  problem  is, 
we  can  always  solve  it  more  easily  if  we 
stand  together  than  if  we  stand  each 
man  suspicious  and  fighting  against  hia 
neighbor.  Co-operative  marketing  has 
made  good.  If  you  men  will  study  it 
you  will  know  it  just  as  intensely  and 
as  thoroughly  as  I  know  it  and  am  tell- 
ing it  to  you.  It  is  just  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  it  is  a  question  of  lead- 
ership. 

Now,  men  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Northwest,  your  growers  have  had 
enough  of  the  wrong  kind  of  leadership. 
They  have  had  enough  of  the  leadership 
that  tears  communities  apart.  They 
have  had  enough  of  the  leadership  that 
paralyzes  real  thought.  They  have  had- 
enough  of  the  leadership  that  cheapens 
the  pi'ogress  of  your  great  Northwest. 
I  urge  you,  for  your  own  sake,  I  urge 
you  for  the  sake  of  your  states,  I  urge 
you  for  what  you  owe  to  the  citizenship 
of  these  states,  I  urge  you  for  what  you 
owe  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  grow- 
ing up  dependent  on  you  and  your  guid- 
ance, I  urge  you  to  give  real  guidance 
and  real  leadership  to  the  farmers  of 
your  state  who  need  you  and  who_; 
through  me  and  these  other  men  here, 
ask  for  that  leadership.  You  have  got 
the  Farm  school,  trying  to  give  the 
growers  a  non-commercial,  conservative 
leadership.  You  have  got  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Wallace,  trying  to  put  the 
farm  papers  upon  a  conservative,  con- 
structive leadership.  You  have  Mr.  Mur- 
phy putting  The  Tribune  upon  a  con- 
structive, conservative  leadership.  Now, 
I  am  urging  you  to  put  yourselves  in 
that  leadership.  The  growers  won't 
mistrust  you  if  you  don't  sneer  at  them. 
The  growers  won't  distrust  you  as  they 
distrusted  some  of  you  bankers  if  you 
will  only  show  an  understanding  of  their 
problems.  The  growers  will  welcome 
you  if  you  talk  to  them  in  their  language 
and  not  in  the  language  of  the  city  and 
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not  in  the  language  of  the  industries 
that  are  totally  opposed  to  them. 

Co-operative  marketing  is  not  against 
anjthing.  It  is  simply  for  agriculture 
and  for  higher  standards  in  agricultuie. 
You,  the  bankers;  you,  the  merchants; 


you,  the  millers,  and  you,  the  wheat 
dealers,  there  is  a  place  for  you  in  co- 
operative marketing,  and  the  place  is  for 
you  to  give  the  growers  some  intelligent, 
constructive  leadership,  so  that  they  can 
solve  their  own  problems  in  a  sane, 
econoniic  way.   Men  of  Minnesota,  I  bef? 


of  you,  think  of  what  I  am  asking.  Think 
over  co-operative  marketing.  Help  your 
growers  to  do  this  big,  independent  thing 
for  themselves,  and  you  will  be 
doing  the  biggest  constructive  work 
that  will  ever  come  to  you  in  yc  .ir 
lives. 


Essential  Principles  of  Collective  Marketing. 

By  Waiton  H.  Peteet,  Director  of  Co-operative  Marketing,  American   Farm  Bureau  Federation 


It  requires  just  as  much  skill  and 
judgment,  just  as  much  merchandising 
skill  and  judgment  to  organize  a  co-oper- 
ative marketing  association  as  it  does  to 
organize  a  bank,  or  an  insurance  com- 
pany, or  a  factory  or  a  department 
store.  And  let  me  remind  you,  my 
farmer  friends,  just  here,  about  another 
thing. 

You  know  what  happens  to  a  town 
man  who  comes  out  to  the  country  and 
tries  to  show  the  hayseeds  how  to  farm, 
don't  you?  Every  now  and  then  one  of 
those  fellows  happens  out  in  your  com- 
munity. He  has  learned  how'  to  farm 
in  town,  and  he  comes  out  into  the  coun- 
try to  show  you  how.  Now,  if  he  is  a 
foolish  man  he  tries  to  put  his  town  no- 
tions into  practice,  and  he  disregards 
the  experience  of  his  farmer  neighbors, 
and  he  usually  blows  up.  If  he  is  a  wise 
man  he  consults  the  experience  of  his 
farmer  neighbors  and  finds  out  how  they 
do  things — how  the  successful  ones  farm 
— and  if  he  will  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  successful  farmers  around  about 
him  he  stands  a  good  chance  to  succeed. 
MUST  CONFORM  TO 
RULES  OF  BUSINESS 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  my  friends, 
there  are  lots  of  fai-mers  w^ho  figure  out 
how  to  run  a  town  business,  and  they 
have  got  it  all  fixed  how,  if  they  only 
had  a  co-operative  association  with  of- 
fices in  town,  they  would  show 
those  business  men  how  to  run  business. 
Now,  that  is  the  same  shoe  just  put  on 
the  other  foot.  When  a  town  man  goes 
to  the  country  he  must  farm  like  good 
farmers  farm,  and,  in  like  manner,  when 
farmers  organize  and  come  to  town  and 
set  up  business  agencies  to  sell  their 
products  they  have  got  to  run  them  like 
business  men  run  them.  They  have  got 
to  conform  to  the  established  rules  of 
busines.s.  Now,  that  is  not  an  easy  thing 
for  a  bunch  of  farmers  to  do. 

In  order  to  merchandise  your  products 
properly,  you  must  have  a  type  of  organ- 
ization fitted  to  your  particular  com- 
modity. A  type  of  organization  that 
will  handle  wheat,  won't  handle  potatoes; 
and  a  type  and  kind  of  organization  that 
will  handle  strawberries  cannot  be  used 
to  handle  wool.  We  have  three  grand 
divisions  —  perishables,  non-perishables, 
and  semi-perishables. 

In  the  marketing  of  peri.shable  prod- 
ucts the  major  problem  is  grading,  rout- 
ing and  distribution.  The  turnover  is 
quick;  you  don't  need  financing  and  you 
don't  need  storerooms,  but  you  do  need 
distribution  and  advertising,  and  these 
other  merchandising  principles  that  I 
}*poke  of. 

In  marketing  non-perishable  products, 
like  wheat  and  wool  and  cotton,  your 
major  problem  is  storage  and  inance, 
becau.se  you  have  got  to  take  a  year's 
production  and  put  it  into  storage,  and 
feed  it  out  evenly  through  the  period 
of  ron :ijmption.   In  or'ler  to  do  that  you. 


must  have  storage,  and  you  must  have 
credit  with  which  to  make  advances  to 
your  growers  during  the  period  of  or- 
derly marketing. 

In  semi-perishable  products  you  may 
need  and  require  facilities  for  treat- 
ment, for  curing,  etc.,  and  so  you  need 
a  special  type  of  organization.  For  some 
you  need  local  types,  federated  into 
state,  and  from  state  into  national  ex- 
changes. You  have  got  to  study  your 
crop,  the  area  in  which  it  is  grown,  the 
volume  of  its  production — and  all  the 
vital  questions  involved — and  adapt  your 
system  to  the  particular  commodity  and 
the  particular  area  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

But  there  are  certain  fundamentals 
which  must  underlie  all  these  organiza- 
tions, and  which  are  involved  in  the 
technique  of  organization.  First  of  all 
you  must  organize  by  the  commodity, 
and  not  by  the  locality.  A  buyer  does 
not  care  where  a  thing  is  grown.  It  is 
the  thing  that  sells.  As  a  friend  of  mine 
said,  "When  they  come  to  buy  potatoes 
or  wheat  or  something  else,  they  do  not 
buy  geography,  they  buy  potatoes."  So 
you  want  to  organize  by  the  commodity, 
and  not  by  the  locality. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  truly 
co-operative.  By  that  I  mean  that  all 
the  earnings,  all  the  savings  and  all  the 
economies  must  go  back  to  the  produ- 
cers in  the  form  of  better  prices,  and  not 
be  paid  out  in  dividends  on  stock. 

The  third  principle  is  that  they  must 
be  composed  of  growers  only.  There 
must  be  no  outside  interests,  and  no 
man  should  become  a  member  or  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  unless  he  pro- 
duces the  commodity  and  markets  it 
through  the  association. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  the  asso- 
ciation must  have  legal,  binding  con- 
tracts with  its  members.  When  business 
men  undertake  any  kind  of  business  en- 
terprise which  involves  the  dealings  of 
many  men  they  always  reduce  it  to  writ- 
ing and  execute  a  contract.  When 
farmers  go  into  business  and  set  up  a 
marketing  agency  they  must  have  long- 
time, legally  binding  contracts. 

CONTRACTS 
ESSENTIAL 

First  of  all,  you  must  have  those  con- 
tracts in  order  that  your  association 
may  have  something  to  sell.  It  cannot 
make  contracts,  it  cannot  deal  in  a  busi- 
ness way  with  the  purchaser  of  your 
products,  if  it  does  not  know  whether  it 
is  going  to  have  one  carload  or  a  hun- 
dred carloads,  or  none  at  all.  Again, 
you  must  have  contracts  in  order  to 
secure  expert  assistance.  No  man,  com- 
petent and  skilled  as  an  expert,  is  going 
to  give  up  a  good  po.sition  somewhere 
else  to  work  for  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion when  he  does  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  in  business  next  year  or  not.  And 
when  you  come  to  hire  a  man  you  do  not 


want  to  employ  a  man  out  of  a  job.  The 
fact  that  he  is  out  of  a  job  and  is  look- 
ing for  work  indicates  that  he  is  the 
man  you  do  not  want.  The  man  you 
want  for  manager  is  the  man  who  is  in 
the  best  job  of  its  kind  and  is  satisfied 
with  it.  And,  in  order  to  get  him  to 
give  you  his  services  you  have  got  to 
assure  him  some  permanency.  In  the 
third  place,  you  cannot  finance  your- 
selves unless  you  are  on  a  sound  and  en- 
during basis. 
MUST  BE 

DEMOCRATIC  CONTROL 

There  must  be  democratic  control. 
One  man,  one  vote.  You  must  have  in- 
ternal pooling.  Now,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago  that 
the  purpose  of  co-operative  marketing 
is  orderly  marketing — moving  products 
evenly  into  consumption,  according  to 
demand.  All  right.  When  the  price  is 
low,  whose  crop  are  we  going  to  sell, 
yours  or  mine  ?  If  we  all  sell  on  a  high 
market  we  break  it.  The  dealers  are 
going  to  want  some  wool  next  spring. 
Whose  wool  are  we  going  to  carry  over 
and  sell  next  spring? 

In  order  to  have  orderly  marketing 
you  must  first  grade  your  product  and 
arrange  it  into  pools,  according  to  grade 
and  quality  and  variety.  Then  market 
it  as  a  whole,  returning  to  the  producers 
the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales,  less  the 
actual  cost  of  selling  it.  Under  that 
system  every  man  is  upon  the  same  basis 
of  equality.  The  directors  cannot  put 
any  charge  against  your  crop  that  they 
do  not  put  against  their  own  crop,  be- 
cause they  nrust  have  their  crops  in  the 
pool  also.  They  cannot  sell  your  crop 
on  a  low  market  and  their  crop  on  a  high 
market.  They  cannot  do  anything  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  crop  without  also 
raising  the  price  on  your  crop. 

And  so,  under  a  system  of  pooling,  you 
are  able  to  move  products  into  the  mar- 
kets in  an  orderly  manner,  and  every 
member  gets  the  same  price  for  the 
same  amount  and  grade  and  quality  of 
products,  (because  each  one  shares  in 
every  sale  out  of  the  pool  to  which  he 
makes  deliveries.  They  may  sell  a  por- 
tion of  the  pool  at  one  price,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  pool  later  at  another  price 
along  throughout  the  season;  but  all  of 
the  sales  out  of  a  pool  go  into  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  pool  and  are  distributed 
according  to  delivery. 

And  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  you 
cannot  operate  on  a  pooling  plan.  We 
sold  a  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
last  year  in  Texas  in  77  different  pools, 
and  every  man  received  the  same  price 
for  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  the 
same  grade  of  cotton. 

Another  principle  is  to  employ  experts 
in  all  technical  positions. 

Farmers  who  contend  for  good  prices 
for  farm  products  must  ibe  willing  to 
pay  good  prices  for  brains  to  serve 
them. 
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EDITORIAL 

With  this  number  "The  U.F.A."  pjublishes  an  eight-page 
supplement  containing  the  address  in  which  Aaron  Sapiro 
recently  outlined  the  history  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association,  to  a  gathering  of  business  men  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce.  President  Wood  contributes 
a  foreword  to  this  Co-operative  Marketing  Supplement. 

Mr.  Sapiro  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  subject 
upon  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority  of  high  standing: — 
the  collective  sale  of  agricultural  products  through  associa- 
tions organized  on  the  commodity  basis — and  the  information 
w*hich  he  gives  on  this  particular  subject  is  of  vital  interest 
to  all  Alberta  farmers. 

Walton  H.  Peteet,  Director  of  Co-operative  Marketing  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  describes  briefly  the 
principles  which  have  been  observed  by  successful  commodity 
marketing  associations  in  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

In  the  article  on  co-operative  marketing  by  Mr.  Jackman, 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.F.A.  Marketing  Committee,  published 
in  this  issue,  the  writer  advances  certain  definite  proposals 
which  will  be  closely  studied  by  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation throughout  the  Province. 

*  *  * 

iSpeaking  before  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade,  Premier 
Greenfield  stated  recently  that  the  1922  crop  of  Alberta, 
valued  at  $52,795,000,  would  have  been  worth  $171,000,000  if 
it  had  been  produced  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Transporta- 
tion charges  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  difference. 

Premier  Greenfield's  figures  illustrate,  among  other 
things,  the  necessity  for  the  opening  up  of  the  Western  route, 
and  for  the  lowering  of  freight  rates  through  the  mountains. 
The  development  of  the  Western  route  should  be  considered 
from  the  standpoints  of  the  primary  producers  and  consumers. 
As  the  new  route  is  developed  vigilance  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  the  monopolization  of  its  advantages.  The  benefits 
of  the  new  route  should  accrue  to  producers  and  the  public 
as  a  whole. 

*  *  * 

The  Morning  Albertan,  which  advises  the  farmers  to 
eliminate  "the  economic  group  taint"  from  their  organization, 
'  has  itself  found  the  political  party  system  undemocratic,  in- 
-  efficient  and  unworkable,  and  has  been  compelled  in  practice 
to  abandon  it.  Can  the  Albertan  offer  any  new  basis  for 
organization  wihich  is  not  in  reality  a  jetum  to  the  system 
which  has  been  rejected  ?  Can  it  offer  any  alternative,  other 
than  a  return  to  the  pa^ty  system  which  has  in  the  past 
wrecked  every  farmers'  organization  in  North  America? 

According  to  information  presented  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  recently,  the  French  Government,  ■v^Jhich  declares 
its  inability  to  pay  war  debts,  has  loaned  400,()00,000  francs 
to  Poland  and  more  than  100,000,000  francs  to  Yugo-Slavia, 
all  of  this  money  to  be  spent  on  armaments.   Under  the  direct 


supervision  of  the  French  general  staff  6,500,000  men  are 
being  drilled  and  equipped  in  the  states  of  the  "Little  En- 
tente." The  chief  of  the  British  general  staff  has  recently 
visited  several  of  these  new  states,  and.  preparations  have 
been  made  for  extensive  manoevres  during  the  next  few 
months.-  The  treaty  of  Versailles  has  not  restored  peace  to 
Europe, 

^  ^  ^  ^ 
The  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  case  of  the 
Hebridean  settlers  at  Red  Deer,  and  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  Alfred  Speakman,  member  for  the  con- 
stituency, moved  the  adjournment  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  the  matter,  have  been  productive  of  good  results.  The 
Dominion  (Government  has  undoubtedly  taken  more  effective 
action  than  had  previously  been  contemplated.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  the  Morning  Albertan,  which  first  published  the 
facts,  and  to  members  who  called  attention  to  this  matter. 

The  outcome  will  be  satisfactory  if  it  leads  the  Govern- 
ment to  rectify  the  grievances  of  the  Hebridean  settlers  and 
to  insist  on  greater  precautions  being  taken  in  future 
to  ensure  against  misrepresentation.  The  Hebridean  settlers 
were  misled  by  certain  literature,  and  consequently  came  to 
Canada  expecting  to  receive  free  land  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  a  railroad,  or  at  low  prices  on  long  payment  terms 
which  w-ould  not  involve  pajrment  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years.  Some  of  this  literature,  according  to  the  leader 
of  the  party,  was  supplied  by  the  "Western  Canada  Coloniza- 
tion Association." 

It  is  unfortunately  a  tradition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  confined  entirely  to  the  membership  of  the  two  old  parties, 
that  whatever  course  may  be  taken  in  matters  of  legislation, 
members  must  not  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  serious  oppo- 
sition of  certain  interests  whose  power  is  concentrated  and 
intense. 

That  tradition  has  been  frequently  broken  in  the  new  Par- 
liament by  a  group  of  members  whose  strength  is  growing. 
It  has  been  broken  notably  during  the  sittings  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Commerce  this  year.  The  work 
of  the  Committee  has  assumed  an  unparalleled  importance, 
due  entirely  to  the  determination  of  certain  members  of  the 
committee  to  make  enquiry  thorough,  and,  while  striving  for 
fundamental  reforms,  to  obtain  such  amendments  of  existing 
legislation  as  may  prove  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  For 
this  task  more  than  ordinary  courage  is  frequently  required. 
This^ourage  has  not  been  lacking. 

*  *  * 

Among  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Bankiaig 
and  Commerce  whose  ability  and  thoroughness  have  been 
conspicuous  is  W.  C.  Good,  the  U.F.O.  member  for  Brant. 
Mr.  Good  is  the  author  of  an  important  work  on  problems  of 
taxation  from  the  farmers'  standpoint,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest 
economists  in  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  Irvine 
inquiry  into  the  basis,  function  and  control  of  financial  credit, 
and  the  relation  of  credit  to  the  problems  of  production  and 
distribution,  his  work  has  been  thorough  and  of  great  value 
to  the  cause  of  credit  reform. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  efficient  distribution  of  labor  this  fall  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  submission  by  farmers  of  early  esti- 
mates of  their  requirements.  The  Alberta  Employment 
Service  has  this  matter  in  hand,  but  requires  the  co-operation 
of  the  grain  growers. 

*  *  * 

Whether  the  Italian  dictator  has  a  sense  of  humor  we  do 
not  know,  but  Premier  Mussolin's  recent  promise  to  grant 
the  suffrage  to  women,  after  he  had  announced  that  hence- 
forward the  Fascist  dictatorship  would  be  maintained  irres- 
pective of  votes  or  of  constitutional  practice,  would  seem  to 
be  a  subtle  form  of  irony. 
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Will  the  Coal  Lands  Be  Preserved  to  the 

People  ? 


The  Problem  of  the  Hoppe  Leases. 


There  is  one  subject  that  has  taken  up 
a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  present 
session  of  Pax'liament  that  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  Province  of  Alberta,  that 
is  the  so-called  "Hoppe  Coal  Leases." 

This  coal  field  is  situated  in  the  foot-- 
hills  of  the  Rockies  about  seventy  miles 
north  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway 
on  the  Smoky  and  Muskeg  rivers.  It  is 
reported  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
coal  fields  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. The  amount  of  coal  contained 
therein  is  estimated  at  half  a  billion 
tons,  and  is  classed  as  high-grade  bitu- 
minous aaid  semi-anthracite.  These  es- 
timates are  said  to  be  conservative. 

Ten  Years'  History 

Anyone  who  has  given  a  little  study 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
in  Canada  would  naturally  expect  that 
a  Government  with  a  valuable  resource 
of  this  sort  in  its  control,  knowledge  of 
which  is  quite  common  not  only  in  Can- 
ada but  elsewhere,  would  have  an  inter- 
esting time,  and  the  story  of  this  coal 
field  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  es- 
pecially the  last  five,  is  very  interesting. 

The  Senate  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  seeking  to  preserve  this  coal  for 
the  Dominion,  and  this  session  much  of 
the  time  of  that  House  has  been  given  to 
debating  the  subject. 

In  May,  1912,  Dr.  Reinbolt  Hoppe  ob- 
tained a  lease  of  18,000  acres  of  these 
coal  lands  through  one  Johnston.  Hoppe 
was  apparently  the  agent  of  Paul  R. 
Isenberg  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  in 
July  of  that  same  year  the  leases  were 
transferred  to  Isenberg.  Isenberg  paid 
his  dues  on  these  lands  up  till  May  15th 
and  June  22nd,  1918.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1918,  three  months  after  the 
date  on.  which  Isenberg  should  have  paid 
a  further  amount  in  rental  on  the  leases, 
the  controller  of  mining  lands  wrote  the 
vice-president  of  the  Hawaiian  Trust  Com- 
pany (Mr.  Isenberg's  Company)  inform- 
ing him  that  the  leases  were  cancelled. 
Ir<formation  had  reached  the  Department 
that  Dr.  Hoppe  and  his  principals  were 
strongly  pro-German,  and  this  accounts 
in  some  measure  for  the  prompt  action 
in  cancellation  of  the  leases.  Strictly, 
however,  the  leases  were  subject  to  can- 
cellation within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
when  dues  should  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Robins,  private  secretary  to 
the  Superintendent  General  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  obtained 
information  regarding  these  coal  lands, 
and  apparently  started  to  make  use  of 
same  in  his  own  interests  and  that  of 
his  friends.  He  applied  for  his  holidays 
towards  the  end  of  July,  1918.  Holidays 
were  granted  during  the  month  of  Aug- 
ust, He  went  to  Edmonton  with  George 
H.  Craig,  another  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Craig  was  instructed,  ac- 
cording to  his  OATi  evidence  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  by  his  half  brother, 
Dr.  A.  T.  Shillington,  to  go  to  Edmon- 
ton and  thence  to  the  Hoppe  coal  fields 
t  j  re-stake  and  lease  them.  C.  A.  Barn- 
ard of  Montreal,  gave  evidence  before 
the  same  committee  that  Dr.  Shillington 
called  on  him  in  Montreal  and  persuaded 
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The  article  by  D.  M.  Kennedy,  Mem. 
ber  for  West  Edmonton,  is  tiie  eighth 
In  the  series  by  U.F.A,  iVlembers  of 
Pariiament.  The  next  will  be  by  W. 
T.  Lucas,  M.P.  for  Victoria. 


him  to  take  a  half  interest  in  the  claims. 
He  agreed  and  paid  $18,000  as  the  first 
year's  rental. 

Cancelled  a  Second  Time 

Information  readied  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  all  was  not  well  and 
an  Order-in-Council  was  passed  on  July 
1st,  1919,  cancelling  these  leases .  a  sec- 
ond time,  granted  some  ten  months  be- 
fore to  parties  who  transferred  them  to 
Shillington  and  Barnard. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1919,  another 
Order-in-Council  was  passed  withdraw- 
ing these  coal  lands  from  disposal  under 
the  coal  mining  regulations  and  creating 
them  a  "Crown  reservation." 

Isenberg  died  in  April,  1919.  His 
executors  are  the  Hawaiian  Trust  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  Bertha  A.  S.  Isenberg. 

The  executors  made  representations  to 
the  Department  that  the  letter  of  can- 
cellation, sent  them  on  August  1st,  1918, 
was  "invalid,  insufficient  and  of  no  legal 
effect  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  any  of 
their  rights  under  the  said  leases."  The 
reason  advanced  as  invalidating  the 
notice  of  cancellation  is  a  technical  one 
dealing  with  the  wording  of  the  notice. 
The  same  form  of  notice  has  been  used 
in  thousands  of  lease  cancellations,  with 
apparently  none  challenging  the  validity 
save  in  this  instance. 

A  Bill  was  passed  through  Parliament 
last  session  entitled  "An  Act  Respecting 
Notices  of  Cancellation  of  Leases  of 
Dominion  Lands."  Among  other  things 
it  "limited  the  time  for  actions  claiming 
relief  against  cancellations  of  leases  to 
one  year  from  the  date  of  giving  of 
notice."    The  main  purpose  of  this  Bill 
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as  passed  in  the  Commons  was  to  render 
futile  the  objections  raised  by  the 
"Hoppe-Isenberg"  people  in  connection 
with  the  cancellation  of  their  lease.  A 
clause  was  added  to  the  Bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate providing  that  the  coal  lands  in 
question  could  not  be  disposed  of  except 
by  "Act  of  Parliament." 

Resisted  Senate  Amendment 

When  the  Bill  was  returned  to  the 
Commons,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
resisted  the  Senate  amendment.  A  vote 
was  taken  on  the  question  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  in  the  Commons;  the  Yeas 
and  Nays  were  equal,  and  the  clause 
was  struck  out  by  the  Chairman's  cast- 
ing vote.  The  Senate  refused  to  pass 
the  Bill  without  the  amendment  until 
after  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
both  Houses  was  held  in  which  it  is 
claimed  by  Senators  in  opposition  that 
a  "gentleman's  agreement"  was  entered 
into,  to  the  effect  that  these  lands  should 
not  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government 
without  consulting  Parliament. 

The  Hawaiian  Trust  Company,  Lim- 
ited, sought,  and  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  on  October  9th, 
1922,  fiat  in  order  that  they  might  take 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  can- 
cellation of  these  leases  to  the  Exche- 
quer Court.  In  order  to  sue  the  Gov- 
ernment one  has  to  first  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  permission  is  called  a  "fiat."  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  fiat,  the  company  filed 
a  petition  of  riglht  in  the  Exchequer 
Court  on  Nov.  14th.  The  defence  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  was  filed  on 
January  8th,  1923.  The  matter  is  still 
in  court. 

On  January  18th,  1923,  an  Order-in- 
Council  was  passed,  providing  that  in 
cases  where  coal  mining  leases  had  been 
cancelled  owing  to  non-payment  of  ren- 
tal, the  person  in  whose  favor  the  lease 
stood  recorded  on  the  date  of  cancella- 
tion could  apply  to  the  "Mining  record- 
er" and  by  the  payment  of  dues  ibe  re- 
instated in  the  right  which  he  formerly 
had.  This  O.  C.  appeared  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Isenberg  estate  again  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  "Hoppe  lease," 
and  another  0.  C.  was  passed  on  March 
8th,  1923,  excluding  the  "Hoppe  lease" 
from  the  provisions  of  that  of  Jan.  18th. 

On  March  7th,  1923,  Hon.  R.  H.  Pope 
moved  in  the  Senate,  "that  he  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  im- 
portance of  what  is  known  as  the  Hoppe 
coal  deposit  in  Alberta,  and  will  enquire 
of  the  Government  the  present  position 
thereof."  Among  other  things  he  said 
that  he  heard  reports  that  through  a 
certain  promoter  a  sale  of  the 
property  for  $3,000,000  was  arranged 
for  in  England.  This  of  course  would 
be  subject  to  the  success  of  the  Isen- 
berg estate  in  the  courts  of  Canada. 
There  was  a  long  debate  on  the  question 
as  a  result  of  Hon.  Mr.  Pope's  motion. 
Mr.  Pope  and  opposition  Senators  com- 
plained that  the  amendment  which  was 
proposed  last  session  to  the  Bill  regard- 
ing "Cancellation  of  Leases"  would  have 
saved  the  country  from  the  possibility  of 
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Co-operative  Societies  of  Alberta  Form 
Provincial  Organization 


On  Monday,  June  4th,  representatives 
of  a  num'ber  of  the  co-operative  societies 
of  Alberta  met  in  conference  at  Wetas- 
kiwin  to  discuss  their  common  problems. 
The  attendance  was  not  quite  as  large 
as  had  been  hoped  for,  but  most  of  the 
really  active  associations  of  the  Prov- 
ince were  represented,  delegates  being 
present  from  Olds,  Killam,  Edgerton, 
Ponoka,  Leduc,  Bentley,  Wetaskiwin, 
Millet,  Hanna,  Carstalrs,  Crossfield  and 
Penhold. 

Those  responsible  for  calling  the  Con- 
ference had  invited  G.  Keen,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of 
Canada,  to  attend  and  assist  them  in 
their  deliberations,'  and  his  address  to 
the  Conference  formed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  on  the  program. 

Difficulties  of  Isolation 

The  Conference  was  opened  shortly 
after  2  p.m.  by  Wm.  Halsall  of  Killam, 
who  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Swindle- 
hurst  of  Edgerton  was  called  upon  to 
explain  the  object  of  calling  the  Con- 
ference, and  in  a  brief  address  stated 
that  it  had  been  called  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  Provincial  or- 
ganization of  co-operative  societies  with 
the  object  in  view  of  furthering  the  co- 
operative movement  in  the  Province  by 
propaganda  and  education  in  co-opera- 
tive principles,  and  also  if  possible  to 
create  a  centralised  buying  agency  for 
the  various  societies,  so  that  commodi- 
ties might  be  purchased  in  larger  quan- 
tities and  consequently  at  better  prices. 
He  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  small  isolated  associations  were  ex- 
periencing and  hoped  that  something 
would  be  done  that  would  be  of  material 
benefit  to  the  movement.  Mr.  Keen  ex- 
pressed the  great  pleasure  he  felt  at 
having  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him 
of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the 
co-operative  movement  of  Alberta,  and 
also  brought  with  him  greetings  from 
the  Saskatchewan  societies  in  attendance 
at  a  conference  at  Regina  a  few  days 
earlier. 

Key  to  Solution  of  Problems 
Co-operation,  said^  Mr.  Keen,  provided 
the  one  great  solution  of  the  problems 
of  Western  Canada,  and  only  by  apply- 
ing the  co-operative  principles  and  co- 
operative spirit  to  such  things  as  our 
transportation  problems  can  we  hope  to 
remove  the  heavy  charges  on  our  basic 
industry,  agriculture.  He  described  the 
national  ownership  of  railways  as  a 
form  of  compulsory  co-operation,  and 
said  that  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  service  would  depend  on  the  spirit 
of  the  men  operating  the  national  roads. 

To  reach  its  fullest  usefulness  co- 
operation must  be  applied  to  all  business 
activities,  such  as  marketing,  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  and  also  to  the  pro- 
vision of  credit  facilities. 

Work  of  Banking  Committee 
Mr.  Keen  mentioned  the  work  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Banking,  and  said  that  this  was  the 
first  time  any  serious  attempt  had  been 
made  to  criticise  the  Bank  Act.  The 
success  of  any  industry  depended  largely 
on  credit  facilities,  and  credit  facilities 
had  not  been  operated  with  a  view  of 
satisfying  the  producing  powers  in  the 
W^est,  abundance  of  credit  being  avail- 
able for  merchants  but  little  for  pro- 
ducers. 


By  W.  H.  Tompkins 

Bankers,  he  said,  were  largely 
ignorant  of  economic  terminology.  Co- 
operation should  be  applied  to  supplying 
credit  facilities  as  well  as  to  other 
phases  of  our  life.  To  show  that  co- 
operation along  this  line  was  not  merely 
a  theory,  but  had  actually  beerf  success- 
fully carried  out,  the  peasant  banks  of 
Germany  organized  by  Raffeison,  were 
cited.  These  peasant  banks  loaned  money 
only  for  productive  purposes,  and  repay- 
ment was  spread  over  sufficient  time  to 
give  the  borrower  an  opportunity  to  re- 
pay the  loan  from  the  profits  of  his  en- 
terprise. 

Lack  of  Co-operative  Spirit 

Speaking  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  Canada,  Mr.  Keen  said  that  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  success  in  many 
cases  was  the  lack  of  true  co-operative 
spirit,  which  must  be  developed  by  in- 
creasing co-operative  intelligence.  The 
success  of  any  co-operative  society  de- 
pended on  the  intelligence,  loyalty  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  members. 

Many  causes  were  given  for  failure  of 
co-operative  societies,  but  practically  all 
of  them  could  be  traced  back  to  mis- 
direction or  lack  of  supervision  by  the 
board  of  dirctors.  Mr.  Keen  emphasized 
very  strongly  the  need  for  intelligent 
and  close  supervision  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  store  by  the  directors.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  new  societies  in  the 
West  was  the  lack  of  directors  having  a 
knowledge  of  distributive  business  to 
help  them  in  their  duties. 


"Our  co-operative  cattle  pool  is  going 
over  well,"  declared  E.  S.  McRory, 
Western  manager  of  the  United  Grain 
Growers,  Limited,  on  his  return  from  a 
trip  to  Montreal,  following  a  shipment 
of  370  head  of  western  cattle  to  the 
port  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  through 
the  pool.  Included  in  the  shipment  were 
three  carloads  of  Alberta  cattle,  the  bal- 
ance being  made  up  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba.  Mr.  McRory  saw  the 
cattle  in  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Toronto, 
and  Montreal.  The  loading  of  the  cattle 
at  Montreal  was  witnessed,  among  oth- 
ers, by  several  members  of  the  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Agricultural  Conditions,  including  Messrs. 
Gardiner,  Coote  and  Lucas  of  the  Al- 
bei-ta  members. 

Under  the  cattle  pooling  plan  the 
cattle  are  all  graded  and  sorted  accord- 
ing to  kind  and  quality  and  as  they 
went  on  board  in  groups  of  blacks,  reds, 
roans  and  white-faces,  they  elicited 
many  favorable  comments  from  those 
who  -witnessed  the  embarkation,  many 
of  whom  were  Dractical  stockmen. 

Guarantee  Quality 

While  at  the  present  time  the  cattle 
are  shipped  for  sale  on  arrival  in  the 
old  country,  under  the  grading  plan  the 
United  Grain  Growers  are  undertaking 
to  guarantee  to  deliver  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  cattle,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
will  make  it  possible  for  purchasers  in 


Co-operative  Commonwealth  and  Peace 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr. 
Keen  urged  that  co-operation  be  tlie  rule 
of  life  not  only  in  a  commercial  sense 
but  in  all  undertakings.  A  co-operative 
Commonwealth  would  be  the  greatest 
influence  in  preserving  peace  that  could 
be  established. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Keen's  ad- 
dress Mr.  Litt,  manager  of  Bentley  Co- 
operative Association,  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  Western  Problems.  He 
urged  the  formation  of  a  Provincial  as- 
sociation for  propaganda  purposes, 
claiming  that  in  the  past  the  different 
societies  had  not  got  together  as  they 
should  have  done. 

At  6:30  p.m.  the  conference  adjourned 
to  attend  a  splendid  banquet  provided  by 
the  Wetaskiwin  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, at  which,  besides  Mr.  Keen,  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  the  Hon.  R.  G. 
Reid  and^Mr.  Craig,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  were  present.  They  had 
both  been  in  attendance  at  the  confer- 
ence during  the  afternoon. 

National  Affiliation 

At  the  evening  session  the  following 
resolution  was  passed: 

"Resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
ference the  Co-operative  Societies  in  Al- 
berta should  apply  for  affiliation  with  the 
Co-operative  Union  of  Canada,  and  that  as 
soon  as  sufficient  societies  are  affiliated 
to  justify  the  organization  of  a  Provincial 
section  of  the  Union,  the  same  be  immedi- 
ately proceeded  with." 
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the  old  country  to  place  their  orders 
beforehand,  and  take  delivery  on  num- 
ber, quality  and  grade,  according  to  the 
order  when  the  cattle  arrive,  the  main 
classifications  being  short  term  or  long 
tenn  feeders  for  selling  to  feeders,  and 
fat  cattle. 

Mr.  McRory  returned  via  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul,  and  spent  some  time  on  the 
cattle  markets  there.  He  was  interest- 
ed in  the  attitude  of  the  American 
cattle  markets  towards  the  Fordney 
tariff.  "I  found  a  lot  of  stockmen  and 
even  producers  of  stocker  cattle  on  these 
markets  who  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
duty  against  Canadian  cattle,"  he  said, 
"but  of  course  I  do  not  know  how  gen- 
eral this  sentiment  is  in  the  United 
States. 

"The  United  States  Government  ha« 
seen  fit  to  put  a  prohibitive  tariff 
against  Canadian  cattle,  and  Canada 
was  forced  to  find  another  outlet.  Since 
the  removal  of  the  British  embargo  we 
have  found  another  outlet,  and  I  believe 
a  very  satisfactory  one.  Our  problem, 
so  far  as  marketing  our  cattle  is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  is  solved.  I  under- 
stand that  the  feeders'  problem  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  solved.  There 
are  not  enough  stocker  cattle  being 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  supply 
the  stocker  trade,  and  a  lot  of  mediuiii 
priced  grain  is  not  being  made  use  of 
as  economically  as  it  should  be,  for  this 
reason." 


Cattle  Pool  Proving  Successful 

New  Plan  Will  Enable  Old  Country  Buyers  to  Place  Orders  in  Advance  and  Take 
Delivery  According  to  Classification. 
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Fund  to  Wipe  out 
-Deficit  now  $1,650 

Eclipse  Local  to  Make  General  Levy  on 
Membership — Suggests  Pledge  Be 
Taken  by  Others 

Contributions  to  the  fund  to  wipe  out 
the  deficit  incurred  during  the  year  1921 
now  total  $1,650.95,  sums  ranging  from 
$1  to  $10  having  been  received  from  var- 
ious Locals  since  the  last  issue  of  'The 
U.  F.  A."  went  to  press,  and  one  indi- 
vidual contribution. 

A  special  levy  upon  its  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  1921  deficit  will  be 
made  by  Eclipse  Local.  This  Local  also 
suggests  that  other  Locals  throughout 
the  Province  should  make  a  similar  levy. 

A.  C.  Johnstone,  the  secretary,  in  for- 
warding the  resolution  for  publication, 
states,  "Eclipse  Local  fully  appreciates 
the  handicap  Central  Office  is  under  by 
having  a  debt  which  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  membership.  In  passing  the 
enclosed  resolution,  the  members  of  this 
Local  were  enthusiastically  unanimous." 
The  Resolution. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
"In  serious  consideration  of  the  debt  un- 
avoidably contracted  by  the  Central  Offices 
of  the  U.  F.  A.  In  its  undertaking  to  effi- 
ciently discharge  recognized  duty  to  the 
membership  of  the  U.  F.  A.  and  the  public 
generally  in  so  far  as  Its  responsibility  In 
this  connection  is  concerned,  and  the  con- 
•  sequent  handicap  created,  thus  making  It 
an  absolute  Impossibility  to  render  such 
required  service  to  the  membership  and 
public  as  hereinbefore  referred,  which  consti- 
tutes the  major  portion  of  the  duty  of  our 
Central  Office; 

"The  Eclipse  Local  No.  166  In  regular 
meeting  resolves,  and  by  unanimous  en- 
dorsatlon  by  Its  members  present  hereby 
pledges  itself  to  assess  each  member  an 
amount,  which  levy  if  made  general  on  the 
1923  membership,  will  quickly  and  effect- 
ively liquidate  the  Central  Office  debt.  And 
further  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  give 
public  notice  of  this  resolution  in  the  next 
regular  Issue  of  'The  U.  F.  A.'  and  any  such 
other  medium  as  the  U.  F.  A.  paper  com- 
mittee may  deem  most  effective; 

"And  further  that  a  statement  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  U.  F.  A.  be  also  Insert- 
ed which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  var- 
ious Locals  throughout  the  Province  in 
making  such  levy  or  assessment  upon  Its 
Individual  membership." 

(Note:  The  total  membership  of  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  for  1922  was 
Just  under  20,000.) 

Contributions  Acknowledged 

The  following  contributions  are  ac- 


knowledged: 

Previously  acknowledged   $1,587.20 

Castor  U.  F.  W.  A.  321   4.03 

Coaldale  No.  362    7.25 

Red  Deer  No.  82    10.00 

Gibbons  No.  900    10.00 

Bllndman  Valley  No.  779    10.00 

Burlington   No.  690    7.00 

Sedgewick  U.  F.  W.  A.  295    5.00 

Claremont  U.  F.  W.  A.  271    5.00 

Lake  Chauvin  No.  474    2.50 

Beddington  No.  551    1.00 

Emil  Griesbach,  Glelchen    2.00 


$1,650.95 

CARE  IN  SIGNING  GUARANTEE 
A  case  has  recently  come  to  our  notice 
where  two  Saskatchewan  farmers  signed 
a  guarantee  for  a  man  who  was  under- 
taldng  to  peddle  patent  medicines.  The 
man  absconded  owing  $3,700  and  these 


two  farmers  were  compelled  to  make 
good  to  the  Company  this  amount. 
Neither  is  in  a  good  financial  position, 
and  it  practically  means  that  they  have 
to  sell  their  farms. 

As  the  same  thing  may  be  taking  place 
in  Alberta,  we  fwould  like  to  warn  our 
members  against  becoming  guarantors 
for  anyone  or  anything  without  most 
careful  consideration  of  all  that  is  in- 
volved. In  becoming  a  guarantor,  one 
should  frankly  face  the  possibility  that 
one  may  be  called  upon  to  make  good 
the  entire  amount  involved:. 

 :o:  

PICNIC  PROFITS  FOR  DEFICIT  FUND 

The  Cappon  District  U.  F.  A.  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  their  annual  picnic  at 
Hilfs  School  on  June  28th.  One-half  of 
the  profits  of  the  picnic  are  to  be  "de- 
voted to  the  1921  deficit  fund. 

 0  

ALEXANDRA  CONVENTION 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Alexandra  U.  F.  A.  Provincial  Constitu- 
ency Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Kitscoty,  on  Saturday,  July 
7th.  P.  J.  Enzenauer,  M.L.A.,  will  be 
present,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  address 
will  be  given  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Parlby. 

 0  

NEEDFUL  ANNUAL  OUTLAY 

Soda  Lake  and  Hairy  Hill  Local  have 
a  very  effective  advertisement  in  a  local 
fair  price  list,  pointing  out  that  the  small 
amount  of  three  dollars  paid  yearly  to 
a  U.  F.  A.  Local  works  as  faithfully  and 
beneficially  as  larger  sums  spent  for 
formalin,  gopher  poison,  machine  oil, 
etc.;  and  that  the  membersljip  fee  should 
be  regarded,  like  these  commodities,  as  a 
very  needful  annual  outlay  for  every 
farmer. 

 0  

WANT  CO-OPERATIVE  POOL 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Big 
Valley  to  Munson  District  Association, 
in  convention  in  Rumsey  on  May  26th,  a 
resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Central 
Executive  to  co-operate  with  the  Execu- 
tives of  the  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
farmers'  organizations  in  an  endeavor  to 
bring  Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro  to  this  country 
to  assist  in  organizing  a  voluntary'  pool 
for  the  marketing  of  wheat,  and,  if 
deemed  advisable,  other  farm  products. 

The  convention  suggested,  by  another 
resolution,  that  when  District  Associa- 
tions pass  resolutions  dealing  vdth  Pro- 
vincial matters,  copies  should  'be  for- 
v/arded  to  other  District  Associations  in 
the  same  constituency  for  their  consid- 
eration, so  that  they  could  be  better  dis- 
cussed at  Provincial  Constituency  con- 
ventions. 

A  resolution  dealing  with  the  U.  F.  A. 
Provincial  platform  recommends  that 
the  presidents  of  the  Provincial  Constit- 
uency A.ssociations  should  meet  annu- 
ally to  redraft  and  revise  the  Provincial 
platform;  the  revised  platform  could 
then  be  a  basis  for  di.scussion  at  the 
various  constituency  conventions.  The 
convention  also  recommended  that  house 
surgeons  should  be  employed  in  munici- 
pal hospitals,  particularly  in  the  Drum- 
heller  Municipal  Hospital. 

Supper  was  served  to  delegates  and 
visitors  to  the  convention  by  the  Rum- 
sey U.  F.  W.  A. 


ECONOMIC  SOLIDARITY 

A  resolution  passed  recently  by  the 
Lotus  District  Association  refers  to  the 
necessity  for  economic  solidarity,  and 
declaring  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
U.  F.  A.  is  to  promote  co-operation  in 
the  method  of  producing  and  marketing 
of  all  agricultural  commodities,  urges 
that  the  organization  "determine  to  help 
ourselves  by  perfecting  our  organization 
from  the  ground  up  and  thereby  develop 
a  co-operative  producing  and  marketing 
system  within  the  U.  F.  A." 

The  district  association  also  asks  that 
this  matter  be  referred  to  other  Locals 
for  their  consideration. 

 o  

WOULD  INVITE  SAPIRO 

Delburne  Local  in  a  resolution  recent- 
ly adopted,  urges  that  Aaron  Sapiro  be 
invited  to  address  a  convention  of  all 
•Locals  and  farmers  interested  in  the 
subject  of  co-operative  marketing,  with 
the  object  of  forming  an  association  for 
marketing  purposes  .  in  Alberta.  The 
Central  Executive  is  asked  to  take 
the  necessary  action,  and  if  fin- 
ances of  Central  Office  are  inade- 
quate, it  is  suggested  that  a  special  levy 
should  be  made  on  the  membership.  This 
Local  calls  for  "a  stronger  and  more 
united  organization,  entirely  separate 
from  any  other  organization.  Province- 
wide. 

A  number  of  resolutions  on  the  same 
subject  have  been  received  from  various 
liocals,  but  these  cannot  all  be  published 
in  full,  owing  to  lack  of  space. 

Bancroft  Local,  of  Carstairs,  asks 
that  the  Executive  Board  use  every  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  an  immediate  con- 
ference of  the  various  farmers'  organi- 
zations for  the  purpose  of  discussing  co- 
operative marketing  plans,  and  that 
Aaron  Sapiro  be  invited  to  address  the 
conference. 

 0  

GOOD  ROADS  AND  BANKING 
PROBLEMS 

The  Douglas  Local  recently  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  assistance  of  the 
Edmonton  Auto  and  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation in  keeping  up  the  roads  in  Glen- 
garden  district,  which  are  in  need  of  re- 
pair. The  same  meeting  also  endorsed 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Provincial  bank. 

 0  

SECURES  $225  ON  CLAIM 
One  of  our  secretaries  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "Find  enclosed  $27.50.  $5.00  is 
for  the  Young  People's  Conference  Fund, 
and  balance  to  Legal  Department  for 
services  in  connection  with  collection  of 
$225  from  the  C.  P.  R.  in  settlement  of 
claim  of  one  of  our  members  for  cattle 
killed  on  '  the  railway.  This  member 
went  to  a  local  lavsryer  who  told  him  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  but  charged  him 
$10  for  this  advice.  The  member  told 
me  about  the  ca.se  later,  and  I  said,  'Let 
me  have  it,  and  I'll  i^ow  you  how  little 
one  individual  can  do  v/ith  the  C.  P.  R. 
and  how  much  can  be  done  when  the  U. 
F.  A.  gets  behind  a  case.'  He  said,  'Go 
ahead,'  after  giving  me  the  particulars 
of  the  case.  Result,  he  got  more  than 
he  ever  expected,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  my  \vrife  mnd  me  to  drive 
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ten  miles  with  the  $225  check  and  turn 
it  over.  I  came  just  in  time,  for  the 
poor  fellow  was  hung  up  for  oil '  for  his 
tractor;  it  was  at  the  station  but  he 
could  not  get  it  until  he  got  this  money. 
I  wisih  every  farmer  could  see  the  ad- 
vantages in  belonging  to  such  an  organ- 
ization as  the  U.  F.  A." 


EDITORIAL. 
(Continued  from  page  3). 

The  need  for  reform  in  the  teaching 
of  history  has  been  emphasized  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  past  Annual  Conven- 
tions of  the  U.F.A.,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  vdth  a  view  to  the  revision  of  the 
school  curriculum  in  certain  respects. 

The  desirability  of  effecting  reforms 
of  a  very  definite  character  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  subject  is  taught,  was 
dwelt  upon  by  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  a  recent 
address.  Mr.  Russell  was  not  discussing 
the  schools  of  any  particular  nation,  but 
rather  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
other  aims,  which,  he  claims,  is  general 
in  many  modem  state  schools. 

"Each  nation,"  he  said,  "aims  only  at 
self-glorification  in  the  school  text-books 
of  history.  When  a  man  writes  his  auto- 
biography he  is  expected  to  show  a  cer- 
tain modesty;  but  when  a  nation  writes 
its  autobiography  there  is  no  limit  to  its 
boasting  and  vainglory.  When  I  was 
young,  school  books  taught  how  the 
French  were  vdcked  and  the  Germans 
virtuous ;  now  they  teach  the  opposite. 
In  neither  case  is  there  the  slightest  re- 
gard for  truth.  German  schoolbooks, 
dealing  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  re- 
present Wellington  as  all  but'  defeated 
when  Blucher  saved  the  situation;  Eng- 
lish books  represent  Blucher  as  having 
made  very  little  difference.  The  writers 
of  both  the  German  and  the  English 
books  know  that  they  are  not  telling  the 
truth.  American  schoolbooks  used  to  be 
violently  anti-British;  since  the  war  they 
have  become  equally  pro-British,  without 
aiming  at  truth  in  either  case."  More 
recently,  it  might  be  added,  the  text 
books  in  certain  States  are  again  being 
revised,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a 
different  bias. 

Canadian  patriotism  today  is  not  as  a 
rule  strident,  and  if  the  considerations 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Russell  are  given 
serious  thought,  there  will  be  little  dan- 
ger of  Its  becoming  so  in  the  future. 

*  *  * 

In  some  States  south  of  the  line  oleo- 
margarine cannot  be  offered  for  sale  if 
it  resembles  butter  in  color.  All  the 
oleo  on  the  market  must  be  white.  This 
provides  legitimate  and  adequate  safe- 
guards to  the  producer  and  to  the  public. 
Prohibition  of  importation  is  not  a  legi- 
timate safeguard.  It  savors  of  the  dark 
ages. 

*  *  * 

In  forming  a  Provincial  Association 
and  establishing  contact  vnth  the  Co-op- 
erative Union  of  Canada,  the  Co-opera- 
tive Associations  of  Alberta  have  taken 
a  forward  step. 

*  *  * 

"In  moments  of  progress  the  noble 
succeed,  because  things  are  going  their 
way:  in  moments  of  decadence  the  base 
succeed  for  the  same  reason:  hence  the 
world  is  never  without  the  exhilaration 
of  contemporary  success."  —  Bernard 
Shaw. 


Come  to  BANFF 


Sulphur 
Baths 


Fishing 
Bathing 
Boating 
Hunting 
and 
Riding 


A  Thousand  Joys  are  to  be  Found  at  this  Wonderful  Mountain 
Resort  at  Very  Small  Cost. 

Banff  is  Your  National  Playground 

and  is  set  aside  for  your  benefit.    Use  it,  and  enjoy  with  youil 
family  or  friends  a  real  bracing  holiday  with  a  complete 
change  of  surroundings. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  MAKE  YOUR  PLANS 

Rates  are  Most  Reasonable  Ample  Accommodation 

Any  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Advertisement  will  gladly  answer  enquiries 
and  give  any  information  desired. 


Mount  Royal  Hotel 
Banff's  Leading  American 
Plan  Hotei.     Rates  $4.50 
and    up.    Bus   meets  all 
trains. 


Phone  110. 
Dr.  Ernest  Kennedy 
Dentlstr-X-Ray. 

Formerly    Herald  Bldg^ 

IVIt.  Royal    Hotel  Bidg. 
Banff. 


Homestead  Hotel 
and  Bungalows. 
For  Family  Parties  and 

Tourists. 
Rates  $3.50  and  $4.00  incl. 
Bus  and  Garage.  


King  Edward  Hotel 
Rates  $4.00  per  day. 

American  Plan.   Open  all 
Year.  Bus. 
L.  C.  Orr,  Proprietor. 


Brett  Hospital 

Sulphur  and  Turkish 
Baths 
for  Rheumatism. 


Take  your  films  to  Banff's 
best.  See  also  my  large 
selection  of  Local  Views. 

GEO.  NOBLE 
Photographer 


The  Imperial  Bank,  Banff— At  your  Senice— W.  V.  Goddard,  Manager 


WOOL 

Do  not  sell  your  wool  individually. 
Be  fair  to  yourself  and  to  the  industry 
by    selling    collectively    through  the 
Growers'  Selling  Agency. 

Individual  selling  at  the  buyer's  price  will  never  solve 
the  farmer's  marketing  problem. 

Cash  advance  given  to  growers  on  wool,  if  desired;  or 
if  you  wish  to  secure  a  supply  of  woollens  for  your  wool, 
ask  for  catalog  on  Woollen  Goods ;  or  ask  for  catalog  of 
Stockmen's  Supplies. 

Wool  Collecting  Stations  in  Every  Province 

Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited 

Head  Office :  Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  at: 

LENNOXVILLE,  QUE,        REGINA,  SASK.         WESTON,  ONT. 
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WHEN  IN  EDMONTON 
MAKE 

The  Corona 
Hotel 

"YOUR"  HEADQUARTERS 


Rates  that  are  Reaaimable. 


PURITY 
FLOUR 

More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 
and  Belter  Pastry  too 


USE  IT  IN  AU 
YOUR  BAKING 


CREAM  SHIPPERS 

For  CompletB  Satisfaction  try 

SIMPSON'S  CREAMERY 

CALGARY 

Kenneth  R.  Simpson  Limited 
Ttga  and  Sticker*  on  Request. 


Farm  Boys  and  Girls  Spend  Eventful 
Week  at  the  University 

Southern  Squads  Victorious  in  the  Field  Day  Contest. 

city — Swift's  Packing  plant,  the  Great 
West  Biscuit  factory,  Edmonton  City 
Dairy,  and  a  garment  manufacturing 
plant. 

Splendid  Evening  Session 

The  evenings  especially  delighted  the 
delegates.  Community  singing  was  fol- 
lowed by  short  talks  on  the  lives  of  Ten- 
nyson, Stevenson,  Goldsmith  and  George 
Eliot,  with  a  motion  picture  version  of 
one  of  their  masterpieces. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Corbett  entertained  the  girl 
delegates  at  a  delightful  tea  on  Monday 
afternoon;  and  another  opportunity  en- 
joyed by  the  girls  was  found  in  health 
and  hygiene  talks  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Hays 
of  the  University  faculty. 

Saturday  morning  was  occupied  by  a 
visit  to  the  Parliament  Buildings,  fol- 
lowed by  shopping  tours.  A  special  ser- 
vice for  delegates  was  arranged  on  Sun- 
day moming  in  chaige  of  Mr.  Corbett 
and  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  faculty.  In  the 
afternoon  the  delegates  visited  River- 
side park  and  in  the  evening  the  sacred 
picture,  "The  Manger  to  the  Cross"  was 
shown.  Parties  of  delegates  who  wished 
to  do  so  visited  the  city  churches. 

An  outline  of  the  program,  however, 
can  give  little  idea  of  the  value  of  Uni- 
versity Week.  The  association  with 
other  young  people  of  similar  interests, 
the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
in  the  Province  and  the  inspiration  of 
ideals  of  service,  all  contribute  to  an 
experience  which  will  be  unique  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  attended. 


THE  JUNIOR  CONFERENCE  FUND 
Those  in  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Junior  Conference  Fund  were 
happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the 
delegates  to  University  Week  for 
Farm  Young  People  that  the  fund 
was  sufficient  to  pay  back  88  per  cent, 
of  the  delegates'  railway  fare.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  the  fund  was 
$450.00.  Thus  those  delegates  who 
paid  $15.00  for  their  return  fare  re- 
ceived $13.20.  This  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  was  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  those  Locals  situ- 
ated near  Edmonton,  which  contrib- 
uted just  the  same  amount  as  those 
at  a  distance,  and  of  those  Locals 
which,  though  unable  to  send  a  dele- 
gate realized  the  worth  of  the  cause 
and  made  contributions  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  others. 


(By  Miss  J.  B.  Kidd) 

The  farm  boys  and  girls  of  the  Prov- 
ince who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
sent  as  delegates  to  University  Week 
for  Farm  Young  People  have  now  been 
absoAed  into  the  regular  life  of  the 
community.  Nevertheless  the  memory 
of  the  past  week  will  linger  with  them 
always  as  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
periences of  their  youth. 

Only  seventy  young  people  were  able 
to  attend  the  conference  this  time,  no 
doubt  oxving  to  financial  conditions.  The 
program  followed  the  same  general  out- 
line that  has  been  in  use  in  past  confer- 
ences, but  with  improvement  in  some 
respects. 

Tuesday  was  "Arrival  Day."  All 
delegates  were  met  at  the  station  and 
driven  to  the  University,  where  they 
registered  and  were  assigned  their 
rooms.  The  following  moming  the  pro- 
gi'am  began  in  earnest.  The  delegates  . 
were  divided  into  squads  of  eight,  each 
squad  electing  its  leader.  "Marks'' 
were  given  for  punctuality  and  for  the 
neatness  of  rooms,  squads  reporting  their 
total  marks  each  evening  at  dinner.  This 
competition  culminated  in  the  field  day 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  the 
squads  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Province  were  victorious  over  the  north- 
ern squads,  scoring  66  to  the  north's  19. 
The  Day's  Program 

Each  morning  the  day  began  at  6:45. 
Physical  training  exercises  were  taken 
from  seven  to  seven-thirty.  Breakfast 
at  eig-ht  gave  a  short  recess  before  the 
morning  parade  to  lectures  at  nine.  The 
first  moming  a  short  talk  to  the  boys 
and  girls  separately  by  their  resident 
deans.  Miss  Deadman  and  Mr.  Patton, 
was  followed  by  an  address  by  Prof.  A. 
E.  Ottewell,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Extension.  Each  moming  with  the 
exception  of  Saturday,  the  hours  from 
lev  to  twelve  were  in  charge  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Dean  Howes  and  Profes- 
sors Cutler,  Sackville,  Newton,  Smith 
and  Wyatt  spoke  on  field  husbandry, 
animal  husbandry,  farm  mechanics  and 
other  phases  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Cameron,  Librarian  of  the 
University,  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  fifteen  minute  "Morning  Thoughts." 

Several  afternoons  were  spent  in  vis- 
iting various  industrial  plants  of  the 


Juniors  Convene  in 

Business  Session 


The  Business  session  of  the  Junior 
U.  F.  A.  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  Saturday,  June  9th. 
The  following  Junior  Locals  were  re- 
presented by  one  or  more  delegates: 
Asker.  Bismark,  Camrose,  Carlton.  Cop 
Hill,  Custer,  East  Lethbridge,  Fleet. 
Floral.  Forestleaves.  Hay  Lakes,  Hazel 
Hill,  High  River,  Mountain  House,  Mt. 
Vernon.  Nanton,  Namao,  Parlby,  Pem- 
bina, Rosyth.  Roydale,  Spring  Valley. 
Snruceville,  Sunnyside,  Three  B's,  and 
Wild  Rose.  Delegates  were  also  present 
from  Lougheed  U.  F.  W.  A.,  Seafield 
U.  F.  W.  A.,  Arbor  Park  U.  F.  W.  A., 
Notre  Dame  U.  F.  W.  A..  Poplar  Lake 
U.  F.  W.  A.,  Glenada  U.  F.  W.  A..  Car- 
stairs  U.  F.  W.  A.,  St.  Albert  U.  F.  A., 
Bon  Accord  U.  F.  A.,  Carnforth  U.P.A., 
Rusvlvia  U.  F.  A.,  Horse  Hills  U.  F.  A.. 
Carlton  U.  F.  W.  A..  White  iStar  U,  F. 
W.  A.,  Irricana  U.  F.  A.,  and  Alix  U. 
F.  A. 

Promise  of  Young  People's  Movement 

"The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mrs.  R. 
Clarke  Eraser,  convener  of  Young 
People's  Work,  who  spoke  with  sincere 
enthusiasm  on  the  promise  of  the  move- 
ment among  farm  young  people.  Mr. 
L.  E.  Kindt,  president  of  the  Junior  U. 
F.  A.,  then  introduced  Mr.  H.  E.  H.  G. 
Scholefield  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Sears,  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  committee  on  Junior 
work.  Reports  were  given  by  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  Junior  U. 
F.  A.,  followed  by  reports  from  two  di- 
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i-ectors  present,  Mr.  CairoU  Way,  Miss 
Vera  Carson.  Reports  were  read  from 
Miss  Myrtle  Krefting,  Miss  Madeline 
Marler,  Mr.  Lester  Francis,  and  Mr. 
Allan  Gibson,  who  were  unable  to  at- 
tend. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Ottewell  and  Mr.  H.  Hig- 
ginbotham,  feeing  present,  were  asked 
to  address-  the  young  people.  Mr.  Otte- 
well spoke  on  some  aspects  of  the  farm- 
ers' movement  and  on  the  prohibition 
question,  while  Mr.  Higginbotham  dis- 
cussed the  moral  influence  of  the  U.  F. 
A.  and  also  certain  phases  of  the  prohi- 
bition question. 

Donald  Cameron  Is  President 

Election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
Donald  Cameron,  Jr.,  Elnora;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Vera  Carson,  Namao. 
Directors:  Battle  River,  Miss  Lucile 
Blue,  Rosyth;  Bow  River,  Allan  Gibson, 
Rumsey;  East  Calgary,  to  be  decided 
later;  West  Calgary,  Angus  Robertson, 
Crossfield;  East  Edmonton,  Miss  Ethel 
Knight,  Sunny  Glyde;  West  Edmonton, 
Lester  Roberts,  Hathersage;  Leth- 
bridge,  LeRoy  Minion,  Magrath;  Mac- 
leod,  Irvine  Henker,  Claresholm;  Medi- 
cine Hat,  J.  T.  Summerbell,  Wastina; 
Red  Deer,  Robblee  Farewell,  Blackfalds; 
Strathcona,  Wm.  Watson,  Lacombe; 
Victoria,  Miss  Madeline  Marler,  Cam- 
rose. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was 
spent  in  the  consideration  of  resolutions. 
The  two  adopted  requested  that  the  U. 
F.  A.  institute  a  publicity  campaign  to 
secure  more  junior  members  and  that 
each  district  association  be  asked  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  young  people's 
work. 

Reports  from  the  Jimior  Locals  pre- 
sent showed  a  very  progressive  condition 
throughout  the  Province  and  the  dele- 
gates were  obviously  enthusiastic  about 
their  branch  of  the  organization. 

J.B.K. 
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of  its  departments,  selecting,  presumably, 
its  best  grain  men  for  the  grain  depart- 
ment, its  best  stockmen  for  the  livestock 
department,  and  so  on.  A  responsible 
manager  working  under  the  department- 
al executive  would  have  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  each  department,  and  the 
best  obtainable  would  be  none  too  good. 
Financing 

With  regard  to  financing,  a  small  en- 
trance fee  of  possibly  ten  dollars  would 
have  to  be  charged  for  membership.  An 
annual  fee  would  not  be  necessary. 

In  the  absence  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  working  capital  in  the  early 
stages,  reliance  would  have  to  be  placed 
upon  the  banks  to  supply  the  funds 
needed  for  the  advance  payment,  which 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  to 
the  farmer  on  delivery  of  his  produce, 
probably  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  market  value,  and  a  small 
deduction  from  the  balance  would  be 
made  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  provid- 
ing future  working  capital. 

The  necessary  storage  facilities,  such 
as  grain  elevators,  hay  warehouses,  cold 
storage,  possibly  creameries,  etc.,  might 
at  first  have  to  be  rented  where  pos- 
sible. If  purchase  became  desirable  or 
necessary,  it  might  be  done  either 
through  a  holding  company  under  the 
control  of  the  parent  organization,  or 
direct.  Purchase  of  existing  facilities 
should  be  possible,  wholly  or  in  large 
(Continued  on  page  10). 


HAPPY  CHILDREN 

and 

CARE-FREE  MOTHERS 

Just  by  dressing  up  the 
kiddies  in 


STRONG,  STURDY  CLOTHES 
Attractively  trimmed— Cut  on  tlie  most 

comfortable    patterns  desired. 
Cost    the    same    price    as  ordinary 
playsuits  —  If   your    dealer   does  not 
handle  Playalls,  give  us  his  name 


MONARCH  OVERAll  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.,  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


Swift  Canadian 
Creameries,  Ltd. 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 
Our  New  Method  of  Buying  Cream 

SELF  SERVICE 

DIRECT   FROM  FARM 
TO  FACTORY 


NO  AGENTS 


NO  SOLICITORS 
FARMERS  NOW  GET  THIS  MONEY 
Test  Our  New  Method— Ship  Your  Next  Can  To  Us. 


PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


DEPARTMENT 
OF 

MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  unless  all 
arrears  of  taxes  imposed  in  respect  of  any 
parcel  of  land  situated  in  the  several  Im- 
provement Districts  are  paid  on  or  before  the 
First  day  of  July  next,  such  land  will  be 
dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Recovery  Act,  1922,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
Certificate  of  Title  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
in  the  right  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  in 
respect  of  such  parcel. 

J.  H.  LAMB. 
Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Edmonton,  May  31st,  1923. 


Cow  Pokes 

Simple,  Strong, 
Humane 
Keep  your  cattle  from 

getting  through 
fences  and  destroying 
crops. 

Price  $1.00  each. 
Parcel  post  prepaid, 
or  $10.00  per  doz.  express  prepaid. 

Canadian  Corrugating  &  Stamping  Co. 

p.  O.  Box  236  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  $   for 

which  please  send  me  Cow  Pokes 

it  once. 

Name   

Address   


W.  H.  SELLAR 
Barrister  and  Solicitor 
218a  8TH  AVENUE  W.,  CALGARY 
Phone  M7405  Res.  W1783 
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HAIL  FIRE 

Keep  your  Western  Money  in  the 
West  bv  Insuring  in  the  ' 

FARMERS'  HRE  &  HAIL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  Farmers'  Own  Western 
Company 
Head  Office:  CALGARY 
Sask.  Office:  REGINA 


Policies  guaranteed  by  the  Union 
Insurance  Society  of  Canton, 

Ltd.  (A  British  Company) 
Assets  Exceed  $40,000,000.00 

We  still  have  a  few  district  agencies 
open.     If  interested  write  at  once. 


LUMBER 


From  our  twelve  years'  experience 
there  is  always  a  ear  sliortage  during 
the  fall  months.  Prices  will  not  be 
lower  than  at  present  this  year.  We 
have  Issued  a  new  price  list  showing  a 
reduction  and  in  order  that  the  con- 
sumer may  receive  his  lumber  In  good 
time  we  would  advise  placing  orders 
Immediately.  Although  we  have  de. 
creased  our  prices  we  still  guarantee 
our  material  to  be  A1.  Our  price  list 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request  or  we 
will  give  you  a  delivered  price  on  any 
bills  you  may  have  without  obligation 
to  you  In  any  way. 

Do  not  delay— write  tonight— 
our  price  list  will  surprise  you. 

CONSUMERS  LUMBER 
CO.  LTD. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Use 

GO-FOR-EM 

The  Nev\/  Process 
LIQUID  GOPHER  POISON 

A  doubly  sure  killer  as  it  poisons 
through  the  cheek  pouches  as  readily 
as  through    the  stomach. 

No  waste  of  time.  No  bother  pre- 
paring. No  loss  of  grain  through 
souring  or  moulding.  Treated  grain 
keeps  for  years. 

Each  can  treats  from  8  to  10  quarts 
of  Oats  or  Wheat.  Go- For- Em  Is  not 
affected  by  heat  or  cold  and  keeps 
sweet  Indefinitely. 

Write  for  testimonials.  Can  be  ob- 
tained at  your  Drug  Store  or  will  be 
sent  direct  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 

Special  prices  and  discounts  to  Muni, 
cipal  Districts  and  U.F.A.  Organiza- 
tions. 

Tlie  Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co. 
Limited 

•TETTLER  ALB8RTA 


Nanton  Farmers  Organize  Successful 
Co-operative  Egg  Marketing  Assn. 

Pioneer  Organization  Has  Stimulating  Effect  on  the  Poultry  Industry 


The  first  Alberta  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive marketing  association  for  the  mar- 
keting of  eggs  has  been  organized  at 
Nanton,  called  the  Nanton  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' Marketing  Association.  .This  as- 
sociation is  organized  after  the  co- 
operative marketing  plan  adopted  by  the 
various  California  fruit;,  growers'  organ- 
izations. It  is  a  marketing  organization 
solely,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
advocated  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  the  product 
of  the  members  is  graded  on  receipt  and 
placed  in  different  pools  according  to 
grade.  The  expenses  of  handling,  plus 
1  per  cent,  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  for 
contingencies,  are  deducted  and  the  bal- 
ance paid  over  to  the  producer  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  grade  of  eggs 
delivered. 

Commenced  With  Twenty  Members 

The  association  commenced  with 
twenty  members  and  has  now  increased 
to  fifty,  and  at  least  an  equal  number 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  join 
the  association.  The  association  was 
organized  in  March,  and  S.  S.  Sears, 
Nanton,  was  elected  president.  In  April 
3,700  dozen  eggs  were  marketed  and  an 
average  price  of  19  %c  per  dozen  real- 
ized. During  this  time  a  price  of  from 
12  to  15  cents  per  dozen  was  being  paid 
by  the  local  storekeepers.  The  quality 
of  eggs  delivered  by  members  has  im- 
proved considerably  since  the  associa- 
tion commenced.  'The  contract  calls  for 
delivery  of  the  eggs  at  least  once  per 
week,  and  oftener  if  possible.  In  order 
to  secure  greater  freshness  neighbors 
are  co-operating  in  taking  each  other's 
eggs  each  time  they  go  to  tovra. 

The  organization  of  the  association 
has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  Nanton  district 
and  farmers  generally  are  taking  more 
interest  in  their  poultry  flocks.  The 
closer  the  primary  producer  can  be 
brought  into  touch  with  the  ultimate 
consumer  and  know  what  the  market 
demands,  the  move  attention  he  is  likely 
to  pay  to  producing  the  kind  of  product 
required.  For  instance,  farmers  have 
found  that  they  could  practically  elimi- 
nate the  dirty  egg  by  plentiful  use  of 
clean  straw  in  nesting  boxes  and  the 
poultry  houses. 

An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  grade 
up  the  flocks  so  as  to  produce  a  larger 
egg.  as  top  price  is  only  paid  on  eggs 
weighing  two  ounces  and  over.  Very 
.small  eggs  and  dirty  eggs  are  kept  at 
home. 

The  manager  of  the  Nanton  Co-oper- 
ative store  is  acting  as  agent  in  hand- 
ling the  eggs  and  a  local  woman  has 
been  trained  as  candler,  who  works  part 
time  as  the  business  requires. 

Forerunner  of  Others 

^Numerous  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  over  Alberta  in  regard 
to  the  organization  of  this  association 
and  it  appears  likely  to  be  the  forerun- 
ner of  many  similar  organizations.  So 
fai,  a  direct  market  for  most  of  the 
eggs  has  been  found  in  the  city  of  Cal- 
vary. 

Inquiries  were  received  for  two  car- 
loads of  eggs  from  Winnipeg,  but  the 
association  was  not  in  a  position  to  fill 
these.  If  many  of  these  organizations 
are   started,  it  will  be  necessary,  of 


course,  to  look  outside  the  Province  for 
markets,  and  in  this  connectipn  it  will 
be  good  news  to  hear  +hat  Canadian  eggs 
are  finding  favor  in  Great  Britain,  sev- 
eral carloads  having  gone  there  recently, 
while  during  the  past  winter  the  first 
carload  of  dressed  poultry  ever  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  from  Alberta  arrived 
in  London  and,  according  to  reports, 
gave  very  good  satisfaction. 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing  Ser- 
vice operated  in  Alberta  jointly  by  the 
Alberta  Government  and  the  Dominion 
Government  is  paying  special  attention 
to  the  development  of  outside  markets. 
One  question  which  has  arisen  is,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  for  Alberta  poultry 
producers  to  standardize,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, on  a  particular  kind  of  poultry 
product?  California  and  British  Colum- 
bia have  secured  a  distinctive  market  for 
the  White  Leghorn  egg,  which  is  pro- 
duced, almost  exclusively.  Would  it  be 
wise  for  Alberta  also  to  concentrate  on 
the  production  of  an  egg  of  uniform  type 
and  color?  One  authority  has  suggest- 
ed that  Alberta  might  specialize  in  pro- 
ducing a  brown  egg,  which  would  find 
special  favor  in  the  old  country  and 
certain  other  markets.  At  the  present 
time  certain  States  are  producing  brown 
eggs  but  outside  of  the  concentration 
upon  the  White  Leg'horn  egg  in  British 
Columbia  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
specialize  in  Canada. 

The  Nanton  Association  has  not  yet 
undertaken  to  market  poultry  but  is 
considering  tackling  this  end  of  the 
poultry  business.  H.  H. 


[A  copy  of  the  contract  used  by  the  Nan- 
ton Poultry  Producers'  Association  will  be 
published  in  the  next  Issue  of  "The  U.F.A."] 


CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY 
CONFERENCE  JULY  10th. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  co- 
operative creameries  In  Alberta  has 
been  called  for  July  10th,  and  will  be 
held  at  Red  Deer,  commencing  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  day  train  from 
the  south.  A  large  attendance  Is  de- 
sired as  matters  of  great  Importance 
will  be  discussed.  Any  desired  Infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  N.  S. 
Smith,  M.L.A.,  of  Olds,  oj;  T.  Noble  of 
Daysland. 


A  PLAN  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  MAR- 
KETING FOR  ALBERTA. 
(Continued  from  page  9). 

proportion,  by  payment  in  bonds  of  the 
association  or  its  holding  company,  with 
a  fair  annual  interest  guaranteed,  and 
redeemable  in  annual  instalments  until 
extinguished. 

iSuch  bonds  so  issued  would  not  carry 
any  right  to  voting  power,  or  any  voice 
in  the  control  of  the  association.  They 
w^ould  he  in  the  nature  of  mortgage 
bonds,  with  the  property  acquired  as 
security. 

Taking  the  case  of  an  elevator  com- 
pany as  an  example,  there  is  little  doubt 
tliat  with  the  greater  part  of  the  grain 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  their  elevator 
under  contract  to  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciation, and  with  the  alternative  of  a 
new  elevator  being  erected  alongside  in 
the  event  of  their  refusal,  "they  would  be 
glad  to  sell  out  to  the  co-operative  as- 
sociation on  reasonable  termsi 
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In  the  event  of  owners  of  existing 
facilities  being  unwilling  to  rent  or  sell, 
building  would  have  to  be  undertaken, 
which  would  entail  floating  bonds  on  the 
open  market,  either  with  or  without  a 
Government  guarantee  behind  them. 
Pooling 

Pooling  would  be  a  necessary  feature 
of  the  plan,  that  is  to  say  pooling  by 
the  shippers  of  each  product;  a  wheat 
pool,  a  beef  pool,  a  hay  pool,  and  so  on. 
The  period  over  which  the  pool  would 
extend  would  depend  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  product.  Wheat,  for  in- 
stance, would  probably  require  an  an- 
nual pool;  dairy  produce  a  monthly  pool, 
and  so  on. 

Contracts 

Hard  and  fast  contracts  will  be  neces- 
sary, binding  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  sell  only  through  the  associa- 
tion, except  by  permission  of  the  asso- 
ciation, with  suitable  penalties  or  pay- 
ment of  damages  in  the  event  of  breach. 
As  long  a  period  as  possible  should  be 
fixed  for  the  contracts  to  run ;  the  longer 
the  better.  But  probably  a  five  year 
contract  would  be  as  long  as  the  average 
Alberta  farmer  would  care  to  bind  him- 
self for  at  first,  and  this  is  suggested 
as  the  standard. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  associa- 
tion ^ould  be  organized  on  a  five  year 
basia,  but  rather  that  it  should  have 
continuous  existence,  subject  to  liquida- 
tion should  conditions  necessitate  it; 
with  members  coming  in  at  any  time  as 
permanent  members,  but  possessing  the 
right  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  any  five 
yearly  period  on  the  giving  of  six 
months'  notice.  This  would  inspire  more 
confidence  than  an  association  organ- 
ized for  five  years  with  doubts  as  -  to 
whether  it  would  dissolve  or  continue  at 
the  end  of  the  period. 

Volume  of  Business  and  Success 

The  s«ecess  of  the  plan  would  natur- 
ally depend  upon  the  volume  of  business 
handled.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
the  total  production  handled  by  the  as- 
sociation, the  more  satisfactory*  would 
be  the  results,  given  competent  manage- 
ment and  loyal  support.  Complete  suc- 
cess would  require  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Provincial  output  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  association,  and  that  ^  it 
should  be  marketed  in  co-operation  with 
similar  organizations  in  other  Provinces 
and  in  other  countries. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the 
plan  which  is  placed  before  the  members 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  bring  out  criticism  and  sug- 
gestions which  will  lead  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  workable  scheme  for  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  farm  produce  in 
Alberta. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
use  valua;ble  space  in  advancing  reasons 
for  co-operation  or  discussing  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation.  Members  are 
presumably  pretty  well  agreed  upon 
these. 

Mr.  Lunn  in  the  next  issue  of  "The 
U.  P.  A."  will  publish  a  form  of  agree- 
ment which  we  have  drafted  as  adapted 
for  the  use  of  existing  or  newly  formed 
trading  associations.  It  is  not  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  Provincial  association, 
which  will  require  a  contract  with  dif- 
ferent conditions.  He  will  also  deal  in 
greater  detail  with  the  plan  which  I  have 
outlined. 

Any  correspondence  or  enquiries  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Lunn  or  myself  will  be 
welcomed,  and  will  be  dealt  with  as 
promptly  as  the  exigencies  of  farm 
work  permit. 


ALBERTA  CORN  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

As  most  delegates  to  the  last  U.F.A.  Convention  will  remember,  a  meeting 
was  arranged  in  Nolan's  Hall  on  the  day  following  the  close  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  corn  growing  in  Alberta. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  this  and  other  fodder  crops, 
it  was  decided  to  organize  under  the  above  name  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  growing  of  these  crops  and  to  enable  the  members  to  buy  seed  and  machinery 
on  a  co-operative  basis  at  wholesale  prices.  As  it  was  recognized  that  it  would 
require  some  months  to  complete  an  incorporation,  and  as  most  delegates  to  the 
meeting  felt  that  they  would  lilte  to  begin  growing  this  crop  the  coming  season, 
I  was  asked  to  undertake  the  work  of  securing  the  seed  and  machinery,  in  my  own 
name  until  the  incorporation  could  be  completed,  and  to  then  make  an  accounting 
to  the  association. 

At' a  later  meeting  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  by  which  we 
agreed  to  incorporate  with  shares  of  $25  each,  and  that  ALL  dividends  should  be 
computed  on  a  patronage  basis,  the  first  profits  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
one  share  of  stock  for  each  member. 

Since  that  time  we  have  shipped  in  and  distributed  seed  to  the  value  of  over 
$15,000.00lk  Machinery,  bought  at  jobbers'  prices  by  the  carload,  was  distributed 
to  the  amount  of  over  $8,400.00. 

While  the  prices  at  which  all  these  goods  have  been  supplied  have  been  less 
than  they  could  have  been  bought  for  from  other  sources,  we  will  be  able  to*  show 
more  than  enough  profit  to  pay  for  the  first  share  of  stock  for  a  good  many  of  the 
members. 

The  incorporation  is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  possibilities  of  assisting  other 
farmers  to  secure  other  harvesting  machinery  at  lower  prices  while  we  are  securing 
the  corn  binders  and  silage  cutters  for  caring  for  our  fodder  crops  are  so  apparent 
that  I  want  to  invite  all  farmers  who  will  require  new  grain  binders  for  taking 
care  of  the  crops  which  now  appear  to  be  assured  to  join  with  us  in  making  up 
carlot  shipments  to  the  various  communities  where  a  carload  or  less  can  be  placed. 
The  corn  and  grain  binders  are  manufactured  at  the  same  place. 

To  secure  additional  hail  insurance  for  those  who  want  more  than  they  can 

get  through  the  Municipal  Hail  Board,  I  have  taken  an  agency  from  one  of  the 

strongest  insurance  associations  doing  business  in  the  Province. 

« 

If  you  need  binders,  or  silage  cutters,  or  hail  insurance,  and  want  to  save  the 
last  dollar  in  expense,  drop  me  a  post  card,  and  I  will  mail  you  full  information. 

A  doUar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned. 


Apply  to — 


Act  Now! 
W.  D.  TREGO 


3830  7-A  STREET  WEST 


CALGARY,  ALBERTA 


Crop  Reports 


Total  Assets 
in  Bxccss  of 
^50,000,000 


Head  Office:  Montreal 


mm 


j:!:;i:!:'riK 


As  in  previous  yean,  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  will  publish  during  the 
season  frequent  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  crops.  {, 

These  crop  reports  are  telegraphed  to 
various  centres,  from  which  they  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  who  require  them. 

Application  to  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list  may  be  made  in  person  or  in 
writing  at  any  Branch  of  the  Bank. 

Bank  of  Montreal 

EstaUished  Over  100  Years 
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Beware, 

IlKe^heat  Stem  Saw-fly ; 


This  is  the  Adult 
Wheat  Stem 
Saw-Fly. 


The  adult  Saw-Fly  is 
about  half  an  inch  in 
length  and  resembles  a 
very  narrow  bodied  wasp. 
It  clings  close  to  the  wheat 
stem,  head  downward. 
They  are  present  from 
June  10th  to  July  10th, 
approximately,  depositing 
their  eggs  in  that  period. 


A  Menace  to  the  Wheat 
Crops  of  Western  Canada 

Watch  for  these  insects  in  the  field,  as  their 
numbers  will  indicate  the  degree  of  preva- 
lence. They  menace  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
West. 

A  thinly  sown  strip  or  two  of  wheat  on  infested 
land  intended  for  summer  fallow  will  induce  many  of 
the  emerging  saw-flies  to  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  plants  thus  provided. 
Summer  fallow  used  for  this  trap 
crop  should  be  plowed  about  the 
middle  of  July  in  order  to  kill  the 
larvae.  Write  for  pamphlet,  "The 
Western  Wheat  Stem  Saw-Fly  and 
Its  Control." 

Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Arthur  Gibson,  Dominion  Entomologist. 

?iei<I  CroK  "uC  Garden  Insectii. 
E'-tomoiosiea!!  isasadbj  iMrvit. 

K.  M.  Klijjj, 
Saskatoon,  Saslc. 


Write  for 


Alberta  Members  Gain 
Amendments  to  the 
Bank  Act 


But  Committee  Votes  Down  Proposal  to 
Make  Interest  Limit  Effective. 


The  efforts  of  a  number  of  Farmer,  Labor 
and  Independent  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  obtain  Important  amendments 
of  the  Bank  Act  have  been  continued  since 
the  last  issue  of  "The  XJ.F.A."  went  to  press, 
with  unremitting  vigor.  The  main  contest 
will  not  take  place,  however,  until  the  bill  Is 
reported  to  the  House,  when  efforts  will  be 
made  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  bank 
charters  for  a  ten  years'  period,  until  action 
can  be  taken  upon  the  evidence  presented  at 
the  Irvine  inquiry  into  the  basis,  function 
and  control  of  financial  credit. 

Must  Show  Interest  Rate. 

Two  important  amendments  to  the  act 
were  adopted,  both  on  motion  of  G.  G.  Coote, 
U.F.A.  member  for  Macleod.  One  of  these, 
requiring  that  the  rate  of  Interest  and  dis- 
count charged  by  a  bank  must  be  stated  on 
the  face  of  the  note, was  actually  fathered  by 
E.  J.  Garland,  U.F.A.  member  for  Bow  River, 
who  produced  evidence  of  a  bank  charging 
storage  on  cancelled  cheques.  This  was 
carried  against  the  objection  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association.  The 
other  amendment  adouted  prohibits  a  bank 
from  making  any  charge  for  keeping  a  cus- 
tomers' account  without  entering  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  customer.  An  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Coote,  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
discounting  notes,  was  rejected,  as  were  pro- 
posals to  cut  the  rates  charged  by  banks  for 
cashing  cheques  and  collecting  drafts. 
No  Effective  Maximum. 

A  motion  by  J.  T.  Shaw,  West  Calgary,  to 
make  the  maximum  rate  of  7  per  cent,  ef- 
fective, by  enabling  the  borrower  to  recover 
twice  the  amount  of  interest  paid  in  excess 
and  to  declare  the  whole  loan  forfeit,  was 
voted  down,  as  was  a  motion  by  A.  M.  Car- 
michael,  Farmer  member  for  Kindersley,  to 
authorize  the  courts  to  re-open  the  whole 
transaction  between  bank  and  borrower  to 
r£Cover  Interest  paid  in  excess  of  seven  per 
cent. 

According  to  an  Ottawa  despatch  received 
as  this  issue  goes  to  press,  J.  T.  Shaw  on 
June  13th  moved  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
cabinet  ministers  from  holding  bank  director- 
ates. This  was  defeated  by  21  votes  to  6. 
Messrs.  Good,  Spencer,  Garland,  Speakman, 
Jelliff  and  Shaw  constituted  the  minority. 

An  amendment  providing  that  "a  full  and 
complete  list  of  all  bonds,  debentures, 
stocks  and  other  like  investments  owrted  by 
the  bank,  with  their  book  value"  should  be 
included  in  the  annual  statement  to  bank 
shareholders,  was  moved  by  G.  G.  Coote,  and 
defeated  by  18  votes  to  6. 

An  amendment  by  H.  E.  Spencer,  calling 
for  publication  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  a 
special  report  on  a  bank's  affairs  when  this 
report  is  demanded  by  the  minister,  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  Coote  also  moved  that  a  bank  should 
not  make  loans  or  advances  amounting  te 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital 
to  any  corporation  in  which  the  president, 
directors  or  officers  in  the  bank  are  inter- 
ested, save  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  di- 
rectors at  a  special  meefing  called  to  con- 
sider the  loan.  This  was  held  over  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 


REDUCED  RATE  ON  HORSES 

Beginning  June  15th,  a  reduced  freight 
rate  on  shipments  of  horses  to  Eastern 
Canada  comes  into  effect.  This  rate  will 
be  $1.24%  per  100  lbs.  against  the  previous 
temporary  rate  of  ?1.29i4  .and  regular  rate 
of  $1,441/2.  Reduced  return  transportation 
rates,  amounting  to  one-half  the  regular  fare, 
will  also  be  issued  to  attendants  placed  in 
charge  of  carload  shipments  of  horses.  One 
reduced  transportation  will  be  allowed  on 
.shipments  of  three  carloads  or  less,  and 
two  on  larger  shipments. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  OF  AL- 
BERTA FORM  PROVINCIAL 
ORGANIZATION. 
(Continued  from  page  5). 
In  speaking  to  this  resolution  Mr.  Wm. 
Halsall  pointed  out  to  the  conference  the 
grreat  benefit  he  had  received  by  becoming 
affiliated  with  the  Union,  which  requires  all 
societies  affiliated  to  furnish  monthly  reports 
of  their  operations.    These  monthly  reports, 
Mr.  Halsall  pointed  out,  kept  the  managers 
and  directors  in  close  touch  with  their  busi- 
ness, so  that  they  were  able  to  see  just  what 
they  were  doing  at  all  times.    The  delegates 
then  unanimously  decided  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation. 

Alberta  Co-operative  League 

The  name  chosen  for  the  new  association 
was  "The  Alberta  Co-operative  League," 
the  provisional  officers  being  as  follows: 
Mr.  G.  Keen,  Bra^tford,  Hon.  President; 
Mr.  Litt  of  Bentley,  President;  Mr.  Free, 
man,  Wetaskiwin,  Vice-President;  Mr. 
Moan,  Wetaskiwin,  Secretary.  Directors: 
Mr.  McCool,  Crossfield;  Mr.  Halsall,  Kil- 
lam;  Mr.  Molyneaux,  Leduc;  Mr.  Beckner, 
Carstairs. 

The  directors  were  instructed  to  draft  by- 
laws to  be  submitted  to  the  next  confer- 
ence. The  question  of  a  membership  fee 
was  also  left  to  the  board. 


WILL  THE  COAL  LANDS  BE  PRE- 
SERVED TO  THE  PEOPLE? 

Continued  from  page  4). 

losing  the  lands  to  the  Isenberg  estate.  But 
the  Government  leader  would  not  admit  this. 

Two  bills  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  that  ap- 
pear to  be  directly  applicable  to  this  case. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Dominion  Lands  Act, 
which  is  identical  with  the  amendment  re- 
jected last  session  already  referred  to, 
placing  these  lands  under  control  of 
Parliament.  The  Minister  of  Justice  intro- 
duced Bill  No.  165  to  provide  for  the  revo- 
cation of  a  fiat  obtained  by  fraud.  While 
not  admitting  any  mistake,  or  that  the  bill 
was  passed  to  deal  with  the  "Hoppe"  case, 
when  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Shaw  of  Cal- 
gary if  it  would  apply  to  this  case.  Sir 
Lomer  replied,  "As  to  that  we  will  consult 
our  lawyers  and  if  it  is  applicable  we  will 
apply  it  to  that  case." 

The  whole  question  is  still  unsettled  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  coal  lands  will 
be  preserved  to  the  country  and  deveJoped 
in  the  interest  of  Canada  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  promoters  in  Canada  or 
elsewhere. 


DID  NOT  SUPPORT  THE  COLONIZATION 
COMPANY 

D.  W.  Warner,  M.P.  for  Strathcona,  in  a 
letter  to  "The  U.  F.  A."  points  out  that  in 
the  debate  on  the  immigration  estimates  the 
vote  which  he  was  willing  to  support,  pro- 
vided that  he  were  assured  that  competent 
agents  were  appointed,  was  item  No.  52, 
providing  for  immigration  outside  salaries, 
etc.  He  did  not  support  the  vote  for  the 
Canadian  Colonization  Company.  An  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Warner's  speech  was  pub- 
Ushed  In  "The  U.  F.  A."  of  April  16th, 
in  a  report  of  the  general  discussion  which 
arose  out  of  Mr.  Spencer's  motion  to  reduce 
the  vote  for  outside  salaries  for  immigration 
service.  While,  In  opposing  this  motion  Mr. 
Warner  did,  as  he  stated,  take  a  different 
position  from  that  of  some  other  members 
from  Alberta,  he  agreed  with  them,  he  states 
in  opposing  the  grant  to  this  particular  com- 
pany. 

 0  

LOWER  RATES  ON  CATTLE 

The  freight  rates  on  stocker  cattle  will  be 
reduced  on  June  15  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  regular  livestock  rates,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  the  railway  companies.  This 
tariff  will  apply  on  shipments  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep,  in  straight  or  mixed  car- 
loads, returned  from  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton, etc.,  to  farmers  for  feeding,  breeding 
or  finishing.  This  rate  will  apply  also  on 
stocker  cattle  shipped  from  Manitoba  to 
Alberta  pointsX  south  of  the  Red  Deer,  ex- 
cept Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat. 


SUIVIiVIER  HOLIDAYS 

PLAN   YOUR   TRIP   VIA  THE 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Specially  Reduced  Fares— Lowest  in  Years 

EXCURSIONS  TO  PACIFIC  COAST 
THE  TRIP  OF  A  LIFE-TIME.  Through  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies- 
Stop-overs  at  Banff— Lake  Louise— ON  SALE  DAILY  to  Sept.  30th— 
RETURN  LIMIT  October  31st. 

EASTERN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES 
Either  ALL  RAIL,  or  via  the  GREAT  LAKES. 

ON  SALE  NOW.  RETURN  LIMIT  October  31st 
CIRCLE  TOURS 

Through  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies  and  the  Arrow,  Kootenay  and 
Okanagan  Lakes — Stop-overs  at  any  point  en  route— ON  SALE  June  1st. 
to  September  30th,  RETURN  LIMIT  October  31st. 

ENJOY  A  HEALTH  GIVING  HOLIDAY 
AT  THE  BUNGALOW  CAMPS 

In  old  clothes  and  comfort.  Camps  at  Lake  Wapta,  Lake  O'Hara,  Yoho 
Valley,  Emerald  Lake  Chalet,  Moraine  Lake  and  Lake  Windermere, 
These  Camps  are  open  June  15th  to  September  15th. 

The  Famous  "TRANS-CANADA  LIMITED"  is  now  running 
again  with  accelerated  schedule. 

Information  as  to  fares,  and  assistance  in  making  your  plans  will  be 
cheerfully  given  by  any  Ticket  Agent  of  the 


A  C  I  F  I  C 


The  Investment  YOU  Require 


DEMAND 
SA  VINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Issued  in  Denominations  of  $5,  $10,  $25,  $50,  $75.  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and 
$10,000.    Payable  on  Demand. 

For  further  paii;iculars,  write  or  apply  to 
HON.  H.  GREENFIELD,  W.  V.  NEWSON, 

Provincial  Treasurer.  Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Parliament  Buildings,  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 


We  guarantee  to  Clean  any  Tractor 
or  Auto  Radiator.  Tractor  and  Auto 
Radiators  Repaired.  I^onburstable 
Clog-Proof  Honeycomb  Cores  fitted  In 
any  Auto  or  Tractor  Radiator. 

CHICAGO  RADIATOR  &  FENDER  CO 
1314a  1st  St.  W.  Calgary.   Phone  IVI5766 


McCANNEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
Chartered  Accountants 

Audits 
Calgary 


Systems  Investigations 
217  Dominion  Bank  Bidg. 

Phone  M5770 


Edmonton 


-    -    210  McLeod  BIdg. 

Phone  '6279 
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rx^HERE  ten  acres  of  land 
are  sufficient  to  maintain 
your  entire  family  in  comfort 
ana  luxury. 

•  •  • 

RRITISH  COLUMBIA  soil  U 
so  rich  that  anyone  with 

or  without  experience  is  sure 
'  fc  success,  beginning  with 
I  the  first  year. 

•  •  • 

T'HE  Okanagan  Valloy  soU 
produces  ;smaU  fruits  of 
nation-wide  fame.  Farms  of 
any  size  can  be  obtained  hero 
with  a  very  small  initial  out- 
lay per  acre. 

•  *    *  I 

•pHE   Fraser  V  a  1 1  •  y   hM  ' 

splendid  grazing  lands, 
where  milk  and  beef,  which 
is  at  a  premium,  can  b«  pro- 
duced at  a  minimum  cost. 

•  •  • 

TTANCOUVER  ISLAND  Is  a  f 

splendid  section  for  thoso 
interested  in  poultry  raising, 
rabbit    breeding    and    small  i 
fruits — with  a  market  right 
it  your  dotr. 

•  •  • 

]\TANT  choice  homesteads  / 
are  yet  avallabl*  for  pro-  | 
•  mption. 

•  •  • 

'pHE    climate    Is  Ideal,  the 
•        air  Is  pure  and  full  •{ 
health  and  vitality, 

•  •  • 

TTNBIASED.  accurato  andre- 

^  liable  information  about 
the  agricultural,  stock  and 
poultry-breeding  possibilities 
of  the  different  dlstricU  of 
this  province,  "The  Gardea  of 
the  West,"  will  be  round  la 

"Canada'a  only  Uloatrated 
.  weekly  Farm  Journal,  deal- 
Ins  vrJth  Farm  and  Raral 
conditions  In  B.  C." 
Published  every  week  of  tka 
year — your  copy  sent  alz 
months  for  a  single  dollar 
hllL  The  Canadian  malls  ara 
safe;  you  can  send  currency. 
Use  the  coupon  balow  NOW. 

,~  ~  —  "  COUPON  -  - 

7ARM  AND  HOME.  ' 
1J7  Pender  West. 
Vancouver,  B,  C 
Begin  with  your  next  Issue,  Mb4 
your   journal   for  six 
dollar  Is  enclosed. 


Name  .. 
Address 


Crop  Conditions  Good 
Throughout  the  Pro- 
vince Now 

Fortnightly  Summary  of  the  Alberta  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

(By  C.  G.  Groff,  Publicity  Commissioner). 

Generally  speaking  conditions  over  the  eh^ 
tire  Province  with  respect  to  crops  are  ex- 
cellent, according  to  reports  received  by  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Practically  every  district  has  received  com- 
paratively heavy  rains  within  the  past  two 
weeks,  accompanied  by  warm  weather,  and 
the  grain  is  showing  splendid  growth.  Wheat 
Is  from  four  to  seven  Inches  high,  and  most 
of  the  oats  crop  is  showing  above  gn'ound. 
Infestation  of  grasshoppers  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  was  at  first  expected,  and  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  south-eastern  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  Province,  with  some  Infesta- 
tion reported  from  the  Peace  River  district. 


COLONIZATION  ASSOCIATION 
REORGANIZED. 

The  Canadian  Colonization  Association  has 
been  re-organized,  and  the  governing  board 
of  the  association  will  henceforth  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
the  Canadian  National  Railway  and  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway.  Sir  Augustus^anton 
has  been  elected  president.  The  Dominion 
Government  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Black,  Deputy  Minister  of  Immigration  and 
Colonization,  G.  G.  Blair.  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Immigration,  and  George 
F.  Chipman.  The  C.  P.  R.  will  be  re. 
presented  by  D.  C.  Coleman,  Vice-President; 
Col.  J.  S.  Dennis,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Col- 
onization and  Development,  and  P.  L.  Nai- 
smith.  General  Manager  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  The  C^.R.  will  be 
represented  by  W.  D.  Robb,  Vice-President 
in  charge  of  colonization,  E.  A.  Field,  Land 
Commissioner,  and  A.  A.  Tisdale,  Assistant 
to  the  General  Manager,  Western  Region. 
M.  A.  Brown,  former  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  has  retired. 

The  transportation  companies  have  agreed 
to  contribute  $100,000  a  year  for  the  next  five 
years,  the  Dominion  Government  id,  contri- 
buting $100,000  a  year,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  $100,000  a  year  to  assist 
in  settling  British  colonists.  In  addition 
there  are  unexpended  private  subscriptions 
of  $1,000,000,  It  is  stated. 


U.  S.  INVESTMENTS  IN  CANADA. 

According  to  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  the  investments  in  Canada 
of  United  States  capitalists  total  $2,500,- 
000,000.  There  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  these  investments  since  1915,  when  the 
total  was  $750,000,000.  Of  the  total  sum  now 
invested  $1,200,000,OjOO  is  in  bonds,  and  the 
remainder  in  farms,  mortgages,  small  busi- 
nesses, industrial  enterprises,  banking  and 
private  loans. 


VOTE  TO  PROHIBIT  OLEOMARGARINE 
IN  CANADA. 

By  a  large  majority,  m  which  most  of  the 
Farmer  members  were  included,  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  at  2  a.m.  on  June  Tth  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  Canada. 

A  motion  to  permit  its  sale  henceforth, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Govern- 
ment might  make,  was  followed  by  an 
amendment,  by  W.  F.  Kay  of  Missisquoi, 
setting  forth  that  distinct  assurances  had 
been  given  in  1914,  when  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine 
was  suspended  by  order-in- council,  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  only  a  war-time  measure. 
In  reference  to  tjils  Mr.  Melghen  pointed  out 
that  the  order-ln-council  was  superseded  by 
legislation  in  1921,  and  further  legislation  in 
1922. 

W.  C.  Good,  Farmer  member  for  Brant, 
seconded  by  J.  T.  Shaw,  of  West  Calgary, 
moved  a  sub-amendment  that  the  Govern- 
ment present  to  the  present  session  such 
legislation  as  might  under  the  circumstances 


be  deemed  advisable.  This  was  defeated  by 
20  votes  to  162,  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Garland, 
Irvine,  Kennedy,  Shaw,  Speakman  and  Spen- 
cer being  in  the  minority,  and  Messrs.  Jelliff, 
Kellner,  Lucas  and  Waragr  in  the  majority. 
Mr.  Kay's  amendment  was'^hen  carried  by 
125  votes  to  54,  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Garland, 
Irvine,  Kennedy,  Shaw  and  Spencer  being  in 
the  minority,  and  Messrs.  Jelliff,  Kellner, 
Lucas,  Speakman  and  Warner  In  the  ma- 
lority. 

Progressives  who  supported  the  prohibition 
were  chided  from  the  Conservative  benches 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  had  adopted 
protectionist  principles.  T.  W.  Bird,  Farmer 
member  for  Nelson,  who  voted  In  the  minor- 
ity, remarked  that  the  fanners  of  Canada 
"were  beginning  to  see  the  attractions  of  the 
protection  trough." 

A  full  report  of  the  debate  will  be  found 
in  Hansard  of  June  6th,  as  it  is  Included  in 
this  day's  proceedings,  not  those  of  June  7th. 

 ;o:  

ACTUAL   CASH   VALUE    BASIS  OF 
TAXATION 

The  basis  of  valuation  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  is,  under  Provincial 
law,  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  land  as 
it  would  be  appraised  in  payment  of  a  Jviat 
debt  from  a  solvent  debtor,  states  W.  J. 
Jackman,  for  the  Assessment  Equalization 
Board,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  taxation  passed  by  the  Lotus 
Local  recently,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jack- 
man  by  H.  Higginbotham,  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  The  value  for  taxation  purposes 
is  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any  buildings 
erected  on  the  land,  or  of  any  other  in- 
crease In  value  caused  by  expenditure  of 
labor  or  capital.  "The  present  assess- 
ment," Mr.  Jackman  adds,  "is  based  upon 
such  values  as  they  obtained  in  1919,  and 
as  they  were  adjusted  by  the  Assessment 
Equalization  Board  in  the  year  192^ 

"During  the  last  year  an  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  every  Council  of  a  Municipal 
District,  and  to  every  ratepayer  in  an  Im- 
provement District,  to  make  representations 
to  this  Board  with  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Board  in  the  year  1920,  and  a  number 
01  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the 
equalized  assessments  in  the  Redcliff  con- 
stituency. 

"The  assessments  as  equalized  by  the 
Board  and  readjusted  during  the  past  year 
now  stand  until  the  next  general  assess- 
ment of  the  Province  in  the  year  1925. 

"As  far  as  Municipal  Districts  are  con- 
cerned, the  fact  that  the  value  of  lands  may 
be  unduly  high  in  view  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  land  values  since  the  year  1919,  would 
not  much  matter,  because  for  municipal 
purposes  the  mill  rate  would  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  yield  the  revenue  required  on  a 
lower  or  a  higher  assessment. 

"In  the  Improvement  Districts,  the  rate 
has  been  in  the  past  fixed  at  five  mills,  but 
under  an  amendment  which  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  just  conclud- 
ed, power  was  given  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  to  lower  this  mill  rate 
where  considered  necessarj'." 


U.  F.  A.  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT 


DEED  OF  INHERITED  PROPERTY 
Question:  My  father  willed  to  me  his 
homestead  and  interest  in  his  pre-emption. 
I  have  the  deed  of  the  former,  but  although 
he  proved  up  his  pre-emption,  on  account 
of  poor  crops  he  was  not  able  to  make  the 
payments,  so  I  have  not  the  deed  of  the 
lattei".  There  are  no  other  debts.  What 
legal  proceedings  must  be  taken  so  that 
the  land  will  be  mine? 

Answer:  In  order  to  have  the  property 
belonging  to  your  late  father,  and  which 
he  willed  to  you,  transferred  into  your 
name,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make 
an  application  to  the  courts  for  probate  of 
his  will.  After  the  probate  has  been 
granted  by  the  courts  an  application  would 
then  be  made  to  the  Land  Titles  office  for 
transfer  of  the  homestead  Into  your  name 
as  beneficiary  and  a  copy  of  the  probate 
forwarded  to  Ottawa,  so  that  upon  pay- 
merit  of  any  balance  due  on  pre-emption 
the  title  could  be  Issued  direct  to  you  as 
the  legal  representative  or  beneficiary  of 
your  late  father.  The  costs  of  an  applica- 
tion for  probate  vary  according  to  the 
value  of  the  estate;  however,  If  you  desire 
the  legal  work  in  connection  with  it  to  be 
handled  by  the  U.  F.  A.  Legal  Department, 
the  charges  will  be  reasonable. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS 


REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Win  you  pay  15c.  each  for  eggs  laid  by 
$15  apiece  hens  mated  to  two  champion 
males?  Write  for  trapnest  pedigree,  wins, 
guarantee,  etc.  Orders  filled  in  rotation.' 
Caerleon  Ranch.  Box  136,  Nanton,  Alta. 

T.    W.    GORDON,    BREEDER    OF  PURE 

bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — 12132  82nd 
street,  Edmonton. 

B.  C.  FRESH  FRUITS 

LOGANBERRIES,  STRAWBERRIES.  RASP- 

berries.  Blackberries,  and  all  other  B.C. 
fresh  fruits  in  season  at  attractive  prices 
direct  to  you,  from  Chilliwack,  B.  C. 
Write  for  price  list  early.  Quality  Fruit 
Farms. 

STRAWBERRIES,  —  LOGANBERRIES,  — 

Large  Cherries,  Etc.  Write  for  price  list. 
Discount  club  orders.  —  Quality  Fruit 
Farms,  Chilliwack,  B.C. 

SWINE. 

SELLING     YORKSHIRES  —  SOWS  $12.00, 

Boars  $10.00,  at  eight  weeks  old. -r-J. 
Baldwin.  Wastina,  Alta.  

REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 

Weanlings,  from  extra  large  and  long- 
matured  stock.  Choice  pigs  $15  each.— 
Robt.  M.  Johnston,  Whatcheer,  Alta. 

PURE     BRED      BACON  BERKSHIRES— 

either  sex,  $10.00  at  eight  weeks  old,  with 
papers. — Henry  Young,  Millet,  Alta.  

SELLING       REGISTERED  *  HAMPSHIRE 

■Vyeanlings,  either  sex,  delivered  your  own 
station,  $16.00.— Herb.  Walter,  Spring 
Coulee,  Alta. 


ALFALFA  LAND. 

In  the  famous  Lethbrldge  Northern 
Irrigation  District — at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  Will  also  grow  big 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn, 
vegetables,  small  fruits,  etc.  Ample 
moisture  means  sure  -returns.  Near 
towns,  markets,  railways,  good  schools. 
Write  for  full  particulars  to 

THE  IRRIGATION  COUNCIL, 
117  Provincial  Building, 
Lethbrldge,  Alberta. 


Classified  Advertising 
Section 


WANT,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 
COLUMNS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are 
Inserted  In  this  section  for  three 
cents  per  word  per  Insertion.  Count 
each  Initial  as  a  full  word,  also  count 
each  set  of  four  figures  a*  a  full 
word,  as  for  example,  "A.  J.  Smith 
has  2,000  bushels  of  Oats  for  sale" 
contains  10  words.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  correct  name  and  address.  Do 
not  have  any  replies  sent  to  U.F.A. 
Central  Office.  Name  and  addres* 
will  be  counted  as  part  of  the  ad- 
vertisement and  tnust  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate.  All  advertisements 
will  be  classified  under  the  heading 
which  applies  most  near(.y  to  the 
article  advertised.  Orders  for  classi- 
fied advertisements  must  be  accom- 
'panled  by  cash,  and  must  reach  us 
at  least  eight  days  In  advance  of 
dates  of  publication,  which  are  the 
l«t  and  15th  of  each  month.  Can- 
cellations must  also  reach  us~dlght 
days  In  advance. 


LEGAL  AND  PATENTS 


FORD,  MILLER  &  HARVIE,  BARRISTERS, 

Solicitors  an'a  Patent  Attorneys  and 
Agents  for  all  countries,  207  Alberta 
Corner,  Calgary.  Patent  drawlngrs  and 
applications  prepared  by  our  own  staff, 
cnsiirinir  sprrecy  and  prompt  ii«rvic«> 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOODYEAR  RAIN  COATS  FOR  MEN,  WO- 

men,  children  at  wholesale.  Send  for 
cloth  samples,  style  cuts,  prices.  Colum- 
bia Sales  Agency,  510  Homer,  Vancouver, 

B.C.  

WANTED    TO    TRADE  — GOOD  CATTLE 

for  small  gas  or  kerosene  tractor  or  oth- 
er machines.  What  offers? — M.  Schmaltz,- 

Beiseker.  Alta.  

FREE— SEND  IN  ONE  ROLL  OF  FILMS. 
We  will  develop  and  print  one  of  each, 
just  to  show  you  our  high  grade  photo 
finishing. — The  Gas  City  Photo  Co.,  Medi- 
cine Hat,  Alta. 


A.  T.MODE 


Barrister,  Solicitor 


Notary  Public 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 

220-221  Kitchen  Block,  lOlst  Street 
EDMONTON 


Woods,  Sherry,  Collisson  &  Field 
Woods,  Sherry,  Macalister  &  Craig 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries 
S.  B.  Woods,  K.C.;  J.  C.  Sherry;  J.  T. 
J.   CoUisson;   S.  W.   Field,  K.C.;  J. 
Macalister;  W.  D.  Craig;  and  J.  D.  O. 

Motheraill. 
Ninth  Floor,  McLeod  BIdg.,  Edmonton 


Dr.  C.  E.  Messenger 

CHIROPRACTOR 
Chronic  Cases  a  Specialty 
X-Ray  Laboratory  in  Office 
Third    Floor,    Leeson-Llneham  Block 


CALGARY 


CANCER 


and  Tumors  snccessf  ally  treated 
(removed)  without  knife  or  pain. 
All^ork  gaaxanteediB-Xome,  or 
write  for  free  SaaatiMum  book 
Dr.  WILLIAMS  SANATORIUM 
3023  UiiiTeriityAT.,MiaBe«peli»,  IHins. 


Dl  AO  If  100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

n I  UIb  n        from  one  vaccination  with 

Cutter's  Liauid  or  Solid 
■I  MM  Blackletf  Atftfressin.  Abso> 

H  lutely  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aggres' 

H   ■  ein  Injectors  \vork  just  like  Blacklee 

H   ■    VH  Pilllniectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressia 
is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"The  Laboratorf  that  Knuws  How" 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  still  made 
foi  those  who  prefer  them. 


Summer  Excursion  Fares 


PACIFIC  COAST 


THROUGH  CANADIAN 
ROCKIES— A  FEW  DAYS  AT 
JASPER  PARK  LODGE  (OPEN 
JUNE  1  TO  SEPT.  30)  IN 
JASPER  NATIONAL  PARK— 
MT.  ROBSON  PARK— MAG- 
NIFICENT OCEAN  VOYAGE 
BETWEEN  VANCOUVER  AND 
PRINCE  RUPERT 


Round  Trip 
Tickets  on  Sale 
Daily  to  Sept.  30. 
Final  Return  Oc- 
tober 31st. 


—  ASK  THE  — 
LOCAL  AGENT  FOR 
FULL  INFORMA- 
TION AS  TO  FARES, 
R  E  S  E  R  V  ATIONS, 
ETC..    OR  WRITE 


Eastern  Canada&United  States 

ALL-RAIL  AND  LAKE-AND- 
RAIL  CHOICE  OF  ROUTES- 
VISIT  NIAGARA  PENINSULA 
—THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS- 
QUAINT  OLD  QUEBEC— SAIL 
DOWN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE— 
THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 
IN  SUMMER — or  see  the  Great 
Commercial  and  Educational 
Centres   and    Famous  Resorts 


J.  MADILL,  District  Passenger  Agent,  EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


Superior  Service 


Canadian  J^ahonal  Railmaqs 


Coast  to  Coast 
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The  New  Big  Ball  in  which  U.G.G.  Twine 
is  supplied  is  shown  above.  Six  of  these 
Balls  to  the  50  pound  bale,  meaning  fewer 
stops  to  change  twine.  U.G.G.  Twine  can 
also  be  obtained  in  standard  sized  ball,  10  to 
the  50  pound  bale. 


Order  your  U.G.G.  Twine  now— U.G.G. 
Elevators  will  make  a  reservation  for  you. 
If  your  Association  is  handling  a  car  of  Twine 
the  Secretary  wants  your  order  now  so  he 
can  make  a  reservation  that  will  cover  all 
requirements.  If  you  do  not  know  who  is 
handling  U.G.G.  Twine  in  your  district  or  if 
you  want  it  shipped  direct  from  one  of  the 
warehouses,  write  to: — 


U.G.G. 

BINDER  TWINE 

is  Twine  to  rely  on 


From  Winnipeg  to  the  Mountains  U.G.G. 
Twine  has  a  reputation  for  quaUty.  Farm- 
ers who  have  used  it  want  it  again — those 
who  use  it  this  year  will  want  to  order  it 
again  next  year. 


Strong,  uniform,  easy  running — depend- 
able in  the  harvest  field — such  is  U.G.G. 
Binder  Twine. 


BARB  WIRE 


Note  U.G.G.  Prices  for  Highest  Quality, 
Four  Point  Lyman  Barb  Wire,  per  spool  of 
80  Rods: 


Regina  $4.65 

Saskatoon  4.65 

Edmonton  5.25 

Calgary  5.25 

Barb  Wire  is  in  stock  at  many  U.G.G. 
Elevators:  Inquire  of  the  Agent. 


WINNIPEG 


The  Organized  Farmer  in  Business. 
REGINA  SASKATOON  CALGARY 


EDMONTON 


c^^^  AVENUE  PRESS,  CALOARY 


